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WASHINGTON. 

1884. 


SPE  ECH 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  RUSSELL, 


The  House  being  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state  of  the  Union. . 
and  having  under  consideration  the  bill  (H.  R.  5893)  to  reduce  import  dutiesand 
war-tariff  taxes- 
Mr.  RUSSELL  said: 

Mr.  CHAIRMAN:  By  the  action  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in 
reporting  to  the  House  the  Morrison  bill,  so  called,  and  now  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  House  itself,  we  are  again  brought  face  to  face  with  the  tariff 
issue,  and  the  business  interests  of  the  country  are  again  plunged  into 
uncertainty  and  distress.  The  appointment  of  a  commission  and  the 
consideration  and  revision  of  the  tariff  laws  in  the  last  Congress  held 
the  business  of  the  country  in  suspense  for  a  full  year.  The  work  of 
the  commission  and  the  action  of  the  Forty-seventh  Congress  in  the  pas- 
sage of  the  tariff  act  of  March  3,  1883,  restored  confidence  in  the  busi- 
ness community,  and  the  ax  in  the  forests,  the  pick  and  shovel  in  the 
mines,  and  the  various  industries  everywhere  resumed  their  usual  ac- 
tivity. 

It  was  not  expected  that  this  work  so  well  though  not  perfectly 
done,  and  these  laws  so  important  and  so  sensitive  to  the  material  inter- 
ests of  the  country,  were  to  be  again,  within  a  twelvemonth,  reopened 
and  reagitated.  But  it  has  come,  and  why?  Is  there  a  call  coming  up 
from  the  people  for  this  ?  Has  any  interest  or  any  section  of  the  country 
asked  for  the  reintroduction  of  this  disturbing  element?  Is  there  any 
appeal,  by  petition  or  otherwise,  for  the  reopening  and  revision  of  our 
tariff  laws?  There  is  but  one  response  to  this  question,  No  ! 

I  might  except  the  Free  Trade  Club  of  New  York,  who  did  appear  in 
favor  of  the  Morrison  bill  and  argued  for  free  trade  generally. 

We  turn  bur  ear  to  the  South  and  what  do  we  hear?  They  say  "  we 
want  no  change  in  the  tariff  as  it  relates  to  our  great  products,  sugar, 
rice,  tobacco,  iron  ore,  and  the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods. ' '  We  turn 
our  ears  to  the  West  and  they  say,  ' '  Since  we  have  found  that  we  can 
profitably  manufacture  sugar  from  sorghum  and  glucose  from  corn,  we 
wish  you  to  make  haste  slowly  in  any  change  in  the  sugar  duties,  and 
we  want  the  same  protection  for  our  great  staple,  wool,  and  our  iron 
ore,  copper,  lead,  and  lumber,  and  the  various  manufactures  into  which 
our  people  are  now  rapidly  engaging. "  We  turn  our  ears  to  the  North 
and  East  and  to  the  Middle  States, 'the  great  manufacturing  centers  of 
the  country,  and  they,  with  but  one  voice,  say,  "Though  the  reduc- 
tions made  in  1883  tend  to  cripple  and  discourage  some  of  our  indus- 
tries, we  hope  Congress  will  give  the  new  law  a  full  and  fair  trial." 

The  testimony  before  the  committee,  asked  for  and  fully  and  intelli- 
gently given  by  the  representatives  of  the  leading  industries,  as  well  as 
by  men  representing  the  working  classes  of  the  country,  should  satisfy 


every  legislator  that  the  interests  of  all  classes  of  our  people  will  be  best 
promoted  by  letting  the  tariff  laws  alone  for  the  present.  The  varying 
conditions  of  manufacture  and  trade  may  require,  from  time  to  time, 
changes  in  our  tariff  laws,  but  no  such  sweeping  changes  as  proposed  by 
the  Morrison  bill  are  demanded  to-day. 

WHO  IS  FORCING  THIS  ISSUE? 

Why  and  by  whom,  then,  has  the  consideration  of  this  question  been 
forced  upon  Congress  and  the  people  at  this  time  ?  Plainly  by  the  lead- 
ing members  of  the  Democratic  party,  and  to  clothe  them  with  a  living 
issue  to  present  to  the  people  in  the  coming  Presidential  contest.  We, 
the  protectionist  party,  accept  the  challenge ;  we  stand  by  and  are  ready 
to  go  to  the  people  with  our  tariff  policy — the  law  so  adjusted  as  to  in- 
sure revenue  to  the  Government  and  protection  to  American  industry — 
while  you  still  adhere  to  your  obscure  and  deceptive  theories,  "  a  tariff 
for  revenue  only, ' '  and  ' '  a  tariff  for  revenue  with  incidental  protection. ' ' 
Your  platform  declarations  on  this  question  are  vague  and  misleading. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  "incidental"  protection.  There  may  be  ac- 
cidental protection,  but  not  incidental. 

COMPARATIVE  COST  OP  MILL  AND  OPERATION. 

To  illustrate:  A  mill  of  a  given  capacity  may  be  erected  in  England  for 
at  most  two-thirds  the  cost  of  one  of  the  same  capacity  here.  It  can  be 
operated  in  England  for  less  cost  for  labor,  taxes,  insurance,  &c.,  than 
here.  Mr.  Arnold  B.  Sanford,  of  Fall  River,  Mass. ,  the  largest  fine-yarn 
spinner  in  this  country,  testified  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee that  from  his  knowledge  by  personal  investigation  a  cotton-mill 
costing  $450,000  here  could  be  erected  for  $300,000  in  England.  He 
also  said  that  he  paid  on  his  mill  at  Fall  River  for  local,  county,  and  State 
taxation  $7,500  per  annum,  and  that  the  taxes  for  a  similar  mill  in 
England  would  not  exceed  $1,400.  The  system  of  taxation  in  England 
is  adjusted  to  favor  the  manufacturing  interest.  And  he  says,  "I  pay 
33J  per  cent,  more  for  my  labor  than  is  paid  in  England." 

Without  a  duty  imposed  upon  the  product  of  such  a  mill  the  Ameri- 
can mill  can  not  run  in  competition  with  the  English.  To  insure  the 
operation  of  our  own  works  a  duty  is  imposed  upon  the  manufactured 
article  at  a  point  which  counterbalances  the  difference  between  the  exces- 
sive cost  of  the  plant  here  and  the  greater  amount  paid  for  labor,  insur- 
ance, taxes,  &c.,  and  those  in  England.  The  duty  thus  imposed  in- 
sures its  manufacture  here,  stops  importation,  and  the  tariff  thus 
becomes  protective.  The  free- traders  then  say  it  affords  no  revenue,  as 
it  has  checked  and  even  stopped  the  importation  of  the  foreign  article; 
the  tariff  rate,  therefore,  must  be  reduced  to  afford  a  revenue  with  in- 
cidental protection.  But  when  thus  reduced  to  permit  importation  our 
own  works  will  cease  to  manufacture,  the  English  goods  will  be  im- 
ported, and  the  tariff  upon  the  article  has  become  under  such  circum- 
stances a  revenue  tariff  without  protection. 

I  repeat,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  incidental  protection,  but  there 
may  be  between  the  beginning  and  the  full  establishment  of  our  man- 
ufactures to  supply  our  home  demand  a  time  when  the  tariff  will  afford 
both  a  revenue  and  protection;  but  this  would  be  accidental,  not  inci- 
dental, for  it  would  be  temporary  and  not  continuous. 

ARTICLES  OP  LUXURY. 

There  are  articles  consumed  largely  by  the  rich,  not  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  comfort  and  support,  upon  which  to  impose  duties'  for  revenue. 


A  list  of  a  few  of  such  articles  I  give  below,  the  table  showing  «-alne  of 
goods  imported  and  revenue  derived  last  year  under  present  rates  of  duty: 


Article. 

Value. 

Duty. 

Beer  ale  and  porter 

$1  146  796  74 

$511  462  51 

Diamonds,  &c  

7  603  752  61 

761  886  41 

Fancy  articles  (alabaster  &c  ) 

1  665  680  71 

641  467  71 

Fancy  feathers  and  artificial  flowers  

4  399  294  46 

1  378  3fi9  63 

Musical  instruments  

1  486  251  15 

446  OW  79 

Paintings  and  statuary 

3  088  673  34 

313  .V4  75 

Silk,  piece  goods  and  manufactured  

33  307  112  37 

19  677  i/99  53 

Spirits  and  wines  

2  2%  734  37 

3  358  463  12 

Champagnes  and  wines 

4  603  793  61 

2  219  672  18 

Other  spirits,  &c.,  and  still-wines  

5  679  969  10 

3  152  267  85 

Tobacco  and  cigars  

10  515  806  00 

7  700  458  34 

Braids,  laces,  &c.,  for  ornamenting  hats  
Laces,  cords,  braids,  gimps  .       ..  . 

2,  297,  962  00 
6  392  257  90 

704,890  66 
2  237  348  06 

Chinaware,  decorated  ..        

2  587  545  03 

1  29-1  337  06 

Cotton  embroideries 

4  928  775  37 

1  725  607  78 

Meerschaum  pipes  

38  305  74 

32  671  11 

Fire-crackers  

265  023  97 

281  148  08 

Fruits  and  nuts 

18  157  686  79 

4  609  883  38 

Fine  cut-glass  ware  

1  017  677  84 

407  075  04 

Fire-arms  

1  336  327  °8 

4G7  738  75 

Total  

112  815  356  28 

51  9%)2  431  74 

The  increased  importation  of  this  class  of  goods  has.been  lor  the  past 
two  years  at  the  rate  of  $10,000,000  per  annum.  Higher  lates  of  duty 
might  be  imposed  and  larger  revenues  derived  there  from. 

THE  ISSUE  AT  HAND. 

The  time  has  come  when  the  true  position  of  the  two  great  political 
parties  on  this  question  of  the  tariff  should  be  fully  and  plainly  under- 
stood. Both  parties  should  clearly  and  boldly  assert  their  positions. 
Let  the  people  no  longer  be  deceived  by  meaningless  and  deceptive  plat- 
forms. Let  now  the  protective  features  of  the  tariff  be  submitted  to  the 
people  in  the  next  national  election.  If  after  a  fair  and  full  discussion 
they  desire  to  eliminate  from  the  tariff  laws  the  element  of  protection 
for  protection,  let  them  assume  the  responsibility,  choose  between  the 
two  systems  and  parties,  and  accept  the  consequences. 

REASONS  FOR  PROTECTION. 

Grounds  for  maintaining  tariff  laws  which  shall  have  a  purpose  both 
for  revenue  and  protection  are  manifold,  and  have  been  presented  in 
many  forms  before.  There  are  no  new  reasons.  Old  ones  can  there- 
fore only  be  reclothed  and  presented  in  new  language. 

In  treating  of  this  question  in  its  very  earliest  history  our  fore- 
fathers recognized  the  importance  of  the  protective  as  well  as  the  rev- 
enue features  of  the  tariff,  and  the  policy  of  protection  has  been  recog- 
nized ever  since  it  was  instituted  as  forming  a  part  of  the  issues  of  the 
various  political  parties.  With  the  Whig  party  it  was  its  leading  issue, 
and  it  has  been  one  of  the  leading  tenets  of  the  Republican  party  since 
its  formation. 

As  people  live  and  learn  so  do  nations,  and  we  as  a  new  people,  com- 
ing after,  have  the  experiences  of  older  nations  to  follow  or  reject  as  our 
wisdom  may  dictate. 

To  be  sure  we  have  never  experienced  the  results  of  absolute  free 
trade,  but  the  experience  of  others  and  our  own  attempts  to  approach 
it  have  been  severe  enough  to  warn  us  of  its  danger. 
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England  has  experimented  with  both  protection  and  free  trade.  Ow- 
ing to  her  peculiar  situation  and  limited  territory  she  has  for  a  time 
prospered  under  the  latter,  but  has  reached  that  period  in  her  history 
when  it  has  become  a  present  and  serious  question  whether  she  can 
maintain  her  social,  if  she  can  her  financial,  position  with  the  now  more 
progressive  nations  of  the  world. 

I  have  some  excellent  English  authority  showing  the  unrest  there  ex- 
ists to-day  in  England  on  this  question  of  free  trade.  At  a  public  meet- 
ing in  Birmingham,  March  5  last,  Earl  Dunraven  said: 

It  Is  claimed  that  England  has  benefited  greatly  by  free  trade.  The  great 
strides  she  made  after  the  abolition  of  the  corn  laws  are  all  attributed  to  the 
change  in  our  fiscal  system.  There  were,  however,  many  other  causes  at  work 
besides  free  trade.  Free  trade  was  of  great  profit  to  us  at  one  time  for  the  sim- 
ple reason  that  we  had  the  monopoly  of  the  world's  markets.  Other  nations 
had  no  means  of  supplying  themselves  with  goods.  They  had  to  buy  from  us, 
and,  consequently,  as  our  market  was  assured  and  there  was  no  difficulty  in 
selling,  it  was  an  immense  benefit  to  us  to  be  able  to  buy  everything  as  cheaply 
as  possible.  Since  then  things  have  materially  altered.  Foreign  nations  have 
learned  to  supply  themselves  and  are  beginning  to  supply  us.  The  whole  of 
the  circumstances  have  changed,  and  to  say  that  the  system  which  benefited  us 
under  these  circumstances  must  be  equally  beneficial  in  altered  circumstances 
is  absurd. 

It  is  as  absurd  as  to  say  that  the  clothing  and  food  most  suited  to  persons  near 
the  North  Pole  must  consequently  be  the  best  food  and  clothing  for  people  who 
live  in  the  tropics.  But  there  is  another  thing  to  be  considered.  It  is  true  that 
England  made  great  strides  under  free  trade ;  it  is  equally  true  that  other  nations 
made  greater  strides  under  protection.  The  United  States  increased  £165,000,000 
in  accumulated  wealth;  France,  £75,000,000;  and  Great  Britain,  £65,000,000.  In 
percentage  oftradelthe  increase  of  Great  Britain  was  21  per  cent.,  and  that  of  the 
United  States  was  67  per  cent.  In  fact,  England  was  the  last  of  the  great  nations 
instead  of  the  first. 

The  number  of  pronounced  anti-free-traders  in  England  now  is,  I  should  think, 
at  least  a  hundred  times  what  it  was  in  1879,  and  whether  that  means  anything 
I  leave  to  others  to  determine.  There  may  not  be  enough  yet  to  alter  the  policy 
of  the  country,  but  there  are  enough  to  do  a  good  deal  of  leavening  among  the 
masses. 

SIGNS  OF  PROSPERITY. 

At  present  our  industrial  interests  are  in  an  abnormal  condition, 
brought  about  through  fear  as  to  the  action  this  Congress  may  take  in 
relation  to  the  tariff  law.  If  you  remove  this  disturbing  element  and 
let  the  country  resume  its  normal  condition  we  shall  continue  to  pre- 
sent to  the  wo  rid  ras  an  object  lesson  the  best,  most  prosperous,  and 
most  happy  nation  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 

It  is  said  that  the  material  growth  and  prosperity  of  a  country  can 
be  measured  by  its  consumption  of  iron  and  steel.  Measured  by  this 
standard  we  excel  all  nations  of  the  world  in  greatness  and  prosperity, 
for  we  consume  more  iron  and  steel  per  capita  than  any  other  people. 
Our  economic  system,  which  thus  affords  such  opportunities  for  material 
gains,  also  leads  up  to  intellectual  growth  and  culture,  and  if  we  meas- 
ure the  intellectual  standard  of  our  people  as  compared  with  others  by 
a  well-recognized  rule — the  consumption  of  paper — we  shall  find  that 
we  stand  at  the  head  of  all  nations. 

Great  Britain,  with  a  population  of  35,000,000,  manufactured  and 
consumed  in  1881  about  374,000,000  pounds  of  paper;  France  in  the 
same  year,  with  a  population  of  37, 000, 000,  manufactured  and  consumed 
325,000,000  pounds;  Germany,  with  a  population  of  45,000,000,  con- 
sumed 396,000,000  pounds,  while  the  United  States,  with  a  population 
of  about  50, 000, 000,  consumed  in  the  census  year  865,000,000  pounds, 
or  nearly  twice  as  much  per  capita  as  either  of  the  three  countries  above 
named. 

It  is  not  wholly  our  climate  which  has  made  us  so  prosperous;  it  is 


not  wholly  our  race,  for  we  are  varied;  it  is  not  wholly  our  natural  re- 
sources, though  they  all  help  to  make  our  success  possible,  but  the  un- 
derlying basis  of  it  all  is  in  the  wise  laws  which  force  such  a  diversity 
of  interests  and  at  the  fullest  possible  compensation  for  labor. 


DIRECT  ADVANTAGES  OF  PROTECTION. 


The  standard  of  reward  for  labor,  from  the  poorest  paid  to  the  high- 
est talent,  is  enlarged  and  fixed  by  the  tariff  laws  of  the  country.  So 
few  deny  that  labor  is  better  paid  by  at  least  50  per  cent,  in  this  coun- 
try than  elsewhere  that  it  would  seem  unnecessary  to  offer  proof  on  this 
point,  though  I  insert  tables  for  comparison. 


Weekly  wages  in  the  Amoskeag  Mills,  Manchester,  N.  JET.,  and  in  England. 

banning  Clapp,  esq.,  treasurer  Amoskeag  Mam 
pany.    English  wages  from  consular  reports.] 


[Compiled  by  Channing  Clapp,  esq.,  treasurer  Amoskeag  Manufacturing  Com- 
srlisl 


England. 


Amoskeag 
Company. 


Carding — Males 

Females 

Pickers 

Spinning— Males j 

Females | 

Dressing — Males j  None 

Weaving — Males 

Females 

Mechanics — Males 

Laborers  and  firemen 


$5  22 
3  45 
3  77 
5  95 
3  45 

iven. 
5  50 
5  50 
7  54 
5  00 


$7  50 
4  80 

6  66 
978 
4  80 
9  78 

1002 

7  50 
11  40 

8  52 


Weekly  wages  in  calico  print  works  in  England  and  the  United  States. 
[Compiled  by  Charles  H.  Dalton,  esq.    English  wages  from  consular  reports.] 


England. 

United  States. 

Machine  printers 

$11  00  to  $15  00 

$17  00  to  $28  00 

Machine  back  tenders  
Bleach-house  —  Men 

4  50  to      5  00 
4  25  to      5  25 

5  70  to     7  00 
6  00  to      7  50 

Boys  

2  (X)  to      3  00 

3  00  to      4  00 

Sketchrnakers  
Die-cutters      

10  00  to     14  00 
12  00  to    15  00 

23  00  to    30  00 
24  00  to    26  00 

8  00  to    11  25 

20  00  to    24  00 

8  75  to    10  50 

24  00  to    25  00 

Machine  engravers                   ...                     .  . 

8  75  to    11  25 

20  00  to    26  00 

2  50  to      8  00 

4  32  to    11  00 

Polishers  

5  25  to      6  00 

6  00  to      8  00 

In  England,  54  to  56  hours  per  week.    In  the  United  States,  60  hours  per  week. 

The  great  controversy,  therefore,  between  those  who  believe  in  pro- 
tection and  those  who  believe  in  free  trade  is  based  mainly  on  the 
question  of  the  purchasing  power  of  the  higher  wages  paid  in  this  coun- 
try. To  this  the  very  patent  fact  that  no  American-born  laborer  ever 
finds  occasion  to  leave  his  country  to  improve  his  condition,  while  on 
the  other  hand  so  many  from  every  country  on  the  face  of  the  globe 
leave  their  own  and  seek  refuge  and  a  home  among  us,  ought  to  be  a  suf- 
ficient answer,  but  I  insert  a  statement  from  Mulhall's  (English)  Dic- 
tionary of  Statistics  (London,  1884),  Wages,  page  462,  showing  the 
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comparative  wages  paid  in  some  industries  in  Great  Britain  and  New 
York;  also  a  comparative  statement  as  to  cost  of  living. 


Per  week. 

Great 
Britain. 

New 
York, 

Printers  

$8  00 

$13  50= 

Painters      

8  00 

13  50 

Plumbers 

8  25 

15  50 

Tailors  

6  25 

14  00 

Shoemakers  .                

7  75 

15  00 

8  25 

11  00 

Masons  

8  75 

14  00 

Smiths         .    .  .. 

7  75 

12  50 

7  00 

12  501 

Average  wages 
per  week. 

Food. 

Surplus. 

Great  Britain  

,775 

$3  50 

$4  25 

United  States 

I9.  00 

4  00 

8  00 

Though  our  system  of  government  offers  better  opportunities  for  ad- 
vancement in  social  life  than  the  homes  of  the  emigrants,  you  will  find 
by  personal  conversation  with  them  that  it  is  the  material  advantages 
we  offer  that  attract  them  here. 

The  proposition  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Cox]  in  his 
recent  speech  in  this  House,  that  he  could  sit  down  with  any  intelligent 
mechanic  and  figure  out  to  him  that  he  would  be  as  well  off  with  less 
wages  under  free  trade  here  as  he  is  to-day,  will  probablv  not  induce  a 
single  person  to  leave  this  country  and  seek  protection  uiroer  a  different 
system,  or  deter  a  single  individual  from  joining  the  great  army  who  are 
annually  moving  to  better  their  estate  under  our  system,  which  he  con- 
demns. And  the  gentleman  further  says,  arguing  as  to  the  financial 
condition  of  the  immigrants: 

The  terrible  pauper  laborer  of  Europe  not  infrequently  seems  to  be  able  to 
save  enough  money  to  transport  himself  and  his  family  across  ocean  and  land 
four  or  five  or  six  thousand  miles  to  homestead  or  pre-empt  the  soil  that  our 
protected  skilled  labor  is  unable  to  reach. 

While  it  is  true  that  some  of  the  emigrants  come  here  with  small 
means  the  great  body  of  them  are  helped  here  through  the  money  earned 
by  those  that  have  preceded  them. 

The  distinguished  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  MOREISON],  chair- 
man of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  in  his  speech  on  this  floor  yes- 
terday says: 

Estimates  based  on  the  census  statistics  show  that  as  many  as  18,000,000  of  our 
people  do  some  work  or  are  occupied  in  some  business ;  that  the  average  earn- 
ings of  at  least  16,000,000  of  these  do  not  much  exceed  $300  per  year,  and  are 
wholly  consumed  in  means  of  daily  subsistence.  These,  too,  are  the  millions 
who  in  shop  and  field  strike  the  blows  of  all  production.  All  the  accumulations 
of  and  boasted  additions  to  our  national  and  individual  wealth  go  to  one-tenth 
of  those  who  earn  it. 

The  gentleman  has  no  authority  for  this  statement;  it  can  not  be 
borne  out  by  statistics;  there  is  plenty  of  data  to  show  the  fallacy  of 
this  position. 

I  had  occasion  in  the  discussion  of  the  tariff  question  in  the  last  Con- 
gress to  look  up  the  financial  condition  of  the  workingmen,  or  such  as 
he  classes  with  those  who  work  in  the  shops  and  mills,  and  I  beg  the 
indulgence  of  the  House  to  again  refer  to  the  statement.  I  ascertained 
that  in  the  cities  of  Lowell  and  Lawrence,  where  there  is  a  population 


of  100,000  people  employed  by  and  maintained  upon  the  wages  paid  in 
the  various  mills  of  these  two  cities,  there  was  deposited  in  the  savings- 
banks  about  $17,000,000.  I  also  found  that  nearly  seven-eighths  of 
these  deposits  belonged  to  the  wage  laborers  of  these  two  cities.  I 
made  a  comparison  with  Manchester,  England,  where  I  thought  the 
population  was  more  nearly  engaged  in  like  pursuits  than  any  other 
city,  and  found  that  in  Manchester,  with  350,000  population,  three  and 
one-half  times  as  great  as  that  of  Lowell  and  Lawrence,  they  had  less 
than  one-half  as  much  money  in  the  savings-banks. 
I  subjoin  the  statement: 

Lowell  is  about  twenty-five  miles  from  the  seacoast,  with  an  area  of  about 
7,000  acres.  It  has  a  population  of  60,000,  the  largest  in  the  State  or  in  the  United 
States  wholly  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  textile  fabrics,  and  therefore  well 
illustrates  the  condition  of  the  industrial  classes  in  our  New  England  inanufactr 
uring  centers. 

Of  the  60,000  inhabitants  22,559  are  employed  in  the  various  corporations  and 
mills.  There  are  seven  banks  of  discount,  with  a  capital  of  82,500,000.  There  are 
six  savings-banks,  with  a  total  deposit  of  $11,646,212  to  the  credit  of  33,408  depos- 
itors. Of  this  number  1,735  are  depositors  of  amounts  above  8300,  and  31 ,673  de- 
positors of  $300  and  under,  showing  how  general  the  habit  of  saving  has  become 
among  our  people,  and  what  a  large  proportion  of  the  funds  in  the  savings- 
banks  are  the  earnings  of  the  wage  laborers.  I  have  it  from  authority  that  about 
seven-eighths  of  the  deposits  in  these  savirigs-bariksare  the  laid-by  earnings  of 
the  wage  laborers. 

In  Lawrence,  with  a  population  of  40,000,  grown  up  wholly  out  of  manufact- 
uring and  now  supported  by  it.  we  find  a  like  result.  There  are  13,000  operat- 
ives, three  savings-banks  with  §5,000,000  deposits  and  13,728  depositors. 

Manchester,  England,  corresponds  with  these  two  cities  in  its  occupations 
more  nearly  than  any  other.  Let  us  contrast  the  condition  of  Its  people  :  Man- 
chester, with  a  population  of  341,508,  has  in  its  various  savings-banks  £1,434,140, 
or  $6,883,872 ;  a  city  three  and  a  half  times  as  large  as  Lowell  and  Lawrence,  and 
less  than  one-half  the  amount  of  deposits  in  its  saving  institutions.  I  commend 
these  facts  to  the  other  side  of  this  House,  who  claim  that  the  wage  laborers  in 
this  country  are  no  better  off  with  our  wages  and  cost  of  living  than  those  of 
England. 

This  is  not  exceptional.  It  is  a  fair  representative  picture  of  New 
England  and  other  manufacturing  towns  and  cities,  and  like  results 
will  follow  manufacturing  as  it  maybe  established  in  different  sections 
of  the  country,  if  cared  for  and  protected  as  under  our  present*system. 
I  find  that  in  the  fourteen  States  that  have  made  returns  to  the  Comptrol- 
ler of  the  Currency,  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts, 
Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Mary- 
land, District  of  Columbia,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  California  (there  is  no 
data  for  any  other),  there  is  in  the  savings  banks  over  one  thousand 
million  dollars  ($1,024,856,787)  to  the  credit  of  2, 876, 433  depositors,  an 
average  of  $356.29  to  each  depositor.  This  small  average  shows  that 
the  money,  to  a  great  extent,  is  not  the  property  of  capitalists,  but  the 
result  of  small  savings.  This  is  the  report  for  1883  and  shows  an  increase 
over  1882  of  more  than  fifty-eight  million  dollars  ($58,059,706),  in  which 
each  of  the  States  named  has  shared.  We  have  thus  disposed  of  2,732,- 
595  of  this  16, 000, 000  persons  who  the  gentleman  states  consumes  their 
whole  earnings  in  subsistence. 

Mr.  HERBERT.  Does  the  gentleman  mean  to  be  imderstood  as  say- 
ing that  all  of  the  money  deposited  in  the  savings-banks  in  the  cities 
he  refers  to  is  the  property  of  the  laborers  ? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  stated  that  seven-eighths  of  the  deposits  in  the 
savings-banks  was  the  property  of  the  wage  laborers  of  these  cities. 

Mr.  HERBERT.  How  do  you  get  at  that  fact?  From  the  census 
figures  ?  I  should  like  to  be  informed. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  learned  of  that  fact  through  the  treasurers  of  the 
savings  institutions,  who  made  that  estimate.  There  is  other  evidence 
that  goes  to  confirm  this  statement;  that  is,  that  in  Lowell,  where 
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there  were  33,408  depositors,  31,673  were  depositors  of  amounts  of  $300 
and  under.  This  information  I  get  from  the  official  bank  reports. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  coming  to  that  very  numerous  class  of  our  pop- 
ulation, those  engaged  in  farming,  whose  rights  and  interests  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  so  ably  and  zealously  guards,  and  a  part  of  the 
16,000,000  whom  he  says  receive  and  consume  annually  in  subsistence 
their  whole  earnings,  7,670,493  in  number,  I  find  that  of  the  taxable 
real  estate  of  the  country,  $13,036,766,925,  they  possess,  in  farms  and 
farm  buildings,  $10,197,096,776,  or  three-fourths  of  the  entire  amount. 
I  find  by  the  census  returns  that  there  are  4,008,907  farms  in  the  United 
States,  averaging  134  acres  each.  I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  MOBRISON]  for  the  opportunity  he  has  afforded  me  to  show  that 
this  hard-working  and  deserving  class  of  our  citizens,  the  land-holders, 
have  garnered  to  themselves  so  large  a  share  of  the  solid  wealth  of  the 
country.  Statements  of  the  other  property  of  the  country  are  largely 
estimated,  but  whatever  it  may  be,  they  own,  as  shown  by  the  census 
returns,  in  farm  implements  and  machinery,  $406,476,055;  in  live-stock, 
$1,500,384,707. 

I  shall  also  reproduce  in  this  connection  a  statement  I  made  in  re- 
gard to  the  percentage  of  women  and  children  employed  at  farm  and 
mill  labor  in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States: 

Our  population  as  shown  by  the  Tenth  Census  is  not  yet  classified  into  occupa- 
tions, but  the  proportion  of  males  and  females  employed  in  the  different  indus- 
t  ries  has  not  probably  materially  changed  from  that  shown  in  the  Ninth  Census.  I 
find  that  in  1870  there  were  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits  in  the  United  States 
5,225,503  males  and  396,968  females— 14  males  to  1  female.  By  official  returns  of 
the  industries  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  the  proportion  engaged  in  agricult- 
ure there  at  that  time  was  as  6  to  1 — 6  males  to  1  female. 

In  the  United  States  the  number  engaged  in  manufacturing,  mechanical,  and 
mining  industries  was,  males,  2,353,471 ;  females,  353,950—7  males  to  1  female. 
There  were  engaged  in  the  same  pursuits,  at  the  same  time,  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  2  males  to  1  female. 

The  proportion  of  children  employed  in  manufacturing  industries  indicates 
more  forcibly  the  straits  to  which  the  people  of  these  countries  are  put  to  obtain 
a  livelihood.  The  statistics  showing  the  number  of  children  employed  in  man- 
ual labor  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  this  country  are  not  computed  on  the  same 
basis  as  to  age.  Those  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  are  taken  at  20  years  and 
under,  while  those  in  the  United  States  are  taken  at  16  and  under. 

I  find  that  of  the  2,707,421  persons  engaged  in  manufacturing  and  mining  in 
the  United  States,  75,643  are  children  under  16  years  of  age.  And  twice  this 
number  for  those  betsveen  16  and  20,  to  bring  the  calculation  on  the  same  basis 
with  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  we  have  226,929,  or  12  adults  to  1  child.  In 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  a  total  of  6,425,137  engaged  in  like  pursuits,  1,567,716 
are  children  under  20  years — or  4  adults  to  1  child. 

In  England  the  proportion  of  children  engaged  in  the  above-named  pursuits 
is  about  2  males  to  1  female  ;  in  Scotland  1?  males  to  1  female,  and  in  Ireland  lj 
females  to  1  male.  The  percentage  of  female  children  to  male  is  greater  in  Ire- 
land and  Scotland  than  in  England,  and  you  will  observe  the  very  much  greater 
percentage  of  female  children  laborers  in  the  two  former  than  in  the  latter 
country. 

The  above  statement  is  confirmed  by  further  examination  of  the 
census. 

Mr.  TUCKER  (interrupting).     Engaged  in  labor? 

Mr.  EUSSELL.  Yes,  sir.  They  represent  boys  and  girls  of  twenty 
years  and  under,  but  they  are  called  children  in  the  statistics. 

INDIRECT  ADVANTAGES  OP   PROTECTION. 

A  law,  whether  natural  or  otherwise,  that  compels  a  diversity  of 
interest,  that  shall  confine  within  our  own  borders  the  production  of 
food  and  the  manufacture  of  nearly  everything  required  for  comfort  or 
the  necessaries  of  life,  so  far  tends  to  enlighten,  and  makes  possible  the 
highest  standard  of  civilization,  and  this  very  important  feature  of  the 
result  of  protection  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  in  considering  this  ques- 
tion. 
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The  motives  which  actuated  those  who  first  sought  our  shores  and 
commenced  the  settlement  of  this  country  were  of  a  social  order,  the  de- 
sire for  greater  freedom  of  religious  and  political  thought.  But  the 
simple  pursuits  of  agriculture  which  seemed  the  only  ones  possible  in 
the  earliest  history  of  the  country  were  not  sufficient  to  insure  our 
highest  development,  and  onr  forefathers,  seeing  this,  instituted  those 
laws  which  made  it  possible  to  introduce  and  engage  our  people  in  me- 
chanical pursuits  as  well  as  agricultural;  and  the  continuance  of  manu- 
facturing here  to  supply  the  wants  of  those  engaged  in  agriculture  cre- 
ated that  competition  one  country  with  another  which  has  brought 
down  the  cost  of  the  manufactured  article  year  by  year  and  day  by  day 
to  a  point  lower  than  would  have  existed  under  any  other  circumstances. 
It  would,  perhaps,  be  questioning  their  foresight  to  say  ' '  they  builded 
better  than  they  knew." 

Our  first  President,  Washington,  saw  the  importance  of  protection 
and  was  outspoken  in  its  advocacy. 

Washington,  in  his  first  message,  Januarys,  1790,  said: 

The  advancement  of  agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufactures  by  all  proper 
means  will  not,  I  trust,  need  recommendation,  but  I  can  not  forbear  intimating 
to  you  the  expediency  of  giving  effectual  encouragement  as  well  to  the  intro- 
duction of  new  and  useful  inventions  from  abroad  as  to  the  exertions  of  skill 
and  genius  in  producing  them  at  home. 

In  another  message,  December  7,  1796,  Washington  said: 
Ought  our  country  to  remain  dependent  upon  foreign  supply — precarious,  be- 
cause liable  to  be  interrupted  ?    If  the  necessary  article  should  in  this  case  cost 
more  in  time  of  peace,  will  not  the  security  and  independence  thence  arising 
form  an  ample  compensation  ? 

BISECT  OP  HOME  COMPETITION. 

Special  lines  of  goods  like  the  French  cotton  prints  have  heretofore 
only  reached  consumers  in  this  country  at  a  high  cost,  held  so  not  only 
by  the  manufacturers  themselves  controlling  the  market  and  the  price, 
but  also  by  the  importers,  who  have  control  of  these  special  lines  and 
deal  them  to  our  people  through  high  commissions. 

Establishing  the  manufacture  of  any  of  these  articles  here  breaks  up 
any  combination  of  the  foreign  manufacturers  and  the  importers  to  exact 
unreasonable  profits,  which  insures  cheaper  goods  to  the' American  peo- 
ple. This  can  be  illustrated  by  a  great  variety  of  articles  imported.  I 
will  cite  one  or  two  instances. 

A  letter  by  Messrs.  Arnold,  Constable  &  Co. ,  importers,  and  in  favor 
of  free  trade,  written  to  Mr.  HEWITT,  and  printed  as  part  of  the  hear- 
ings before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  as  an  argument  for  a 
reduction  of  duties,  shows  as  conclusively  as  anything  I  can  offer  the 
effect  of  American  competition  with  foreign  goods  in  reducing  their 
cost  to  the  consumer.  The  letter  is  as  follows: 

[Arnold,  Constable  &  Co.,  New  York.    Paris,  21  rue  d'Hauteville.    Lyon,  8  Quai 
St.  Clair.    Manchester,  41  Lower  Mosley  st.j 

NEW  YOBK,  February  20,  1884. 

DEA.B  SIB  :  Mr.  Daltou  stated  before  your  committee  that  a  change  :n  cottons 
would  prevent  the  manufacturers  in  this  country  from  making  the  finer  kinds 
of  cottons,  such  as  sateens.  I  send  you  some  samples  to  controvert  what  Mr. 
Dalton  says : 

Sample  A  is  American,  36  inches  wide;  cost  by  the  case  Hi  cents  per  yard ;  the 
pattern  is  French. 

Sample  B  is  French,  32  inches  wide,  4  inches  narrower  than  the  American ; 
cost  to  land  18?  cents.  You  will  see  we  can  no  longer  import  the  plain  French 
cloth. 

Sateens  were  gotten  up  by  one  of  the  best  French  manufacturers  especially 
for  us  in  the  spring  of  1882,  when  we  had  the  market  almost  entirely  to  our- 
selves. In  the  spring  of  1883  the  Americans  copied  the  cloth,  and  printed  them 
very  extensively,  and  are  going  on  with  them  again  this  season. 

In  the  spring  of  1883  the  American?  greatly  undersold  the  French  article,  and 
our  importations  were  sold  without  any  profit,  and  in  some  instances  at  a  con- 
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siderable  loss.    We  have  been  driven  from  the  market ;  therefore  the  Americans 
need  not  fear  the  reduction  which  the  committee  proposes. 

For  the  spring  of  1884  we  have  imported  sateens  in  very  small  quantity,  but 
have  produced  some  cottons  of  an  entirely  different  weave,  which  we  suppose 
will  be  copied  next  spring. 

C  sample,  American  sateen,  32  inches  wide,  the  case  price  of  which  is  27  cents, 
at  which  price  it  is  supposed  to  pay  the  manufacturer  a  profit,  as  he  Avould  not 
sell  so  early  in  the  season  without. 

D  sample,  French  sateen,  32  inches  wide,  cost  to  land  3H  cents. 
Sincerely  yours, 

ARNOLD,  CONSTABLE  &  CO. 

Hon.  A.  S.  HEWITT. 

P.  S.— The  American  has  more  weight  than  the  French,  but  the  finish  is  not 
quite  as  good. 

Arnold,  Constable  &Co.  say,  "You will  see  we  can  no  longer  import 
the  plain  French  cloth. "  Well,  1  don't  see  how  they  can.  The  Amer- 
ican article  is  selling  for  11£  cents,  and  it  costs  18£  to  lay  down  a  like 
article  from  France. 

Mr.  MORRISON.     How  much  of  that  is  duty? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  duty  and  cost  of  importation  may  amount  to 
fully  as  much  as  the  difference  between  the  price  of  the  two.  I  do  not 
offer  this  as  an  argument  against  the  reduction  of  20  per  cent,  on  this 
particular  article  of  manufacture  to  sustain  its  manufacture  here,  but 
offer  it  as  an  argument  to  show  that  the  American  manufacturers,  the 
monopolists  and  the  robbers  of  the  people's  money,  of  which  we  hear  so 
much  on  this  floor,  do  not  take  advantage  and  add  the  duty  to  the  do- 
mestic article  as  they  have  opportunity,  but  are  offering  to  the  consumer 
goods  at  11£  cents  that  it  costs  18£  cents  to  import. 

The  tone  and  spirit  of  this  letter  is  in  criticism  of  the  Americans  who 
have  entered  into  the  manufacture  of  these  goods  here  to  the  interrup- 
tion of  their  trade  and  the  enormous  profits  they  were  making  upon  the 
imported  article. 

In  the  spring  of  1882,  when  these  French  goods  or  sateens  [samples  of 
which  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  RUSSELL]  were  introduced  into  this  market, 
they  were  retailed  at  75  cents  per  yard,  yielding  a  profit  to  the  foreign 
manufacturer  and  the  importer  of  about  140  per  cent.  The  manufact- 
ure of  these  goods  in  this  country,  which  was  begun  about  a  year  after, 
has  brought  down  the  price  of  the  French  goods  to  the  consumer  to  45 
cents  per  yard,  or  40  per  cent,  from  the  highest  price. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois,  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  in  his  speech  yesterday,  referring  to  the  cotton  schedule, 
said,  ' '  The  present  rate  on  the  finest  cotton  is  40  per  cent. ,  and  yet  it 
is  an  unquestioned  fact,  as  shown  by  invoices  and  payments  made,  that 
duties  exceeding  100  per  cent.,  exceeding  the  first  cost,  are  exacted  and 
paid  on  cotton  goods  the  duty  on  which  is,  in  the  estimates  referred  to, 
stated  to  be  less  than  20  per  cent."  This  he  declares  is  one  of  the 
enormities  of  the  tariff,  hidden  and  concealed  in  classification  of  articles 
and  rates  of  duty.  The  gentleman  refers  to  the  class  of  cotton  goods 
called  crinoline,  or  a  gauzy  cotton  cloth  with  but  few  threads  to  the 
square  inch,  very  light  in  weight,  and  very  low  in  value  on  the  other 
side  where  manufactured.  None  are  manufactured  in  this  country. 
These  goods  under  the  old  tariff  came  in  in  what  was  called  the  "  basket 
clause,"  at  35  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  By  a  change  in  the  classification 
of  the  cotton  schedule  it  was  found  after  the  law  was  passed  that  these 
cheap  goods,  which  formerly  came  in  at  35  per  cent. ,  came  in  under  a 
specific  duty  of  3£  cents  per  yard,  which,  considering  their  value,  is 
something  like  100  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  No  one  asked  to  have  these 
goods  so  fully  protected,  for  there  are  none  manufactured  in  this 
country,  and  it  was  an  oversight  or  accident.  But  it  amounts  to  very 
little,  though  these  goods,  which  cost  so  little  abroad,  and  with  the  duty 
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of  3£  cents  per  square  yard  cost  not  exceeding  7  or  8  cents  to  import, 
are  sold  by  Arnold,  Constable  &  Co.  at  15  and  16  cents  per  yard.  If 
this  or  a  reasonable  duty  is  maintained,  the  manufacture  of  this  ma- 
terial will  begin  in  this  country,  prices  to  the  consumer  be  largely  re- 
duced, and  this  firm's  business  and  profits  again  be  disturbed. 

Mr.  MQRRISON.  That  accident,  if  the  gentleman  will  allow  me  to 
say,  occurred  first  with  the  Tariff  Commission.  They  made  the  change, 
and  then  the  same  accident  happened  in  the  committee  and  the  con- 
ference. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  It  was  no  less  an  accident  or  mistake.  So  that  we 
find  this  charge  of  hidden  enormities  as  far  as  it  relates  to  the  cotton 
schedule  rests  on  a  "gauzy"  foundation. 

Mr.  HERBERT.  Will  the  gentleman  allow  me  to  ask  him  what  be- 
came of  that  "basket  clause"  of  35  per  cent.?  I  want  to  know  what 
was  done  with  it. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  "basket  clause  "  in  the  new  law  was  raised  for 
good  and  sufficient  reasons.  The  old  law  gave  importers  an  opportunity 
to  evade  the  law;  that  is,  change  the  styles  or  names  of  goods  and  then 
throw  them  into  the  "basket  clause"  at  lower  rates  than  they  would 
otherwise  pay;  and  the  "  basket  clause"  in  the  cotton  schedule,  as  in 
all  others,  was  made  higher  to  prevent  frauds. 

Mr.  HERBERT.     What  was  done  with  it? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     The  basket  clause  was  raised.     I  forget  the  rate. 

Mr.  HERBERT.     Raised  by  accident  ? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  No ;  I  don' t  claim  that  the  rate  in  the  basket  clause 
was  raised  by  accident.  It  was  fully  discussed  and  understood  in  the 
committee.  It  was  the  crinoline  or  gauzy  cotton  cloths  which  I  refer 
to  whose  classification  was  the  accident. 

Mr.  DINGLEY.  Do  I  understand  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts to  say  that  no  goods  of  this  kind  are  made  in  this  country  ? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     I  am  so  informed. 

Mr.  DINGLEY.  Then  the  duty  is  purely  a  revenue  one  and  not 
protective. 

Mr.  STRUBLE.     How  long  has  sateen  been  manufactured  here  ? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     Not  long.     Within  two  or  three  years. 

Mr.  AIKEN.     Is  that  sateen?     [Referring  to  samples  exhibited.] 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     It  is. 

If  the  article  upon  which  the  tariff  is  imposed  is  not  manufactured 
here  and  entirely  imported,  then  the  duty  is  added  to  the  cost  of  the 
article,  and  more  than  that,  high  commissions  are  added;  but  when  the 
article  is  in  part  manufactured  here  the  whole  duty  is  not  added  to  the 
cost  of  the  domestic  article.  This  shows  conclusively  that  the  competi- 
tion here  has  forced  the  price  of  these  articles  much  below  the  price  of 
importation,  and  the  fact  that  the  duty  is  not  wholly  added  to  the  cost 
of  the  domestic  article  can  be  illustrated  or  proved  by  almost  every 
article  manufactured  in  this  country. 

Information  from  a  reliable  source  as  to  the  wholesale  price  of  well- 
known  articles  of  woolen  goods  in  1860  and  1880  are  given  below: 

Middlesex  bed  blankets,  per  pair : 

Net  wholesale  price  in  1860 $2  75 

Netwholesale  price  in  1884 2  55 

Norway  plains,  all  wool,  bed  blankets,  per  pair: 

Netwholesale  price  in  I860 4  00 

Netwholesale  price  in  1884 3  75 

Made-up  horseblanket,  Burlap  lined  : 

Wholesale  price  in  1860 2  00 

Wholssale  price  in  1884 1  20 
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Fitchburg  eassimeres,  27  inches  wide,  all  wool,  per  yard : 

Wholesale  price  in  1860 1  05 

Wholesale  price  in  1884 92 

Haile  &  Frost  ca-shmeretts,  27  inches  wide,  per  yard: 

Average  wholesale  price  in  1860  and  for  ten  years  previous 51 

Wholesale  price  in  1884 42 

Fancy  eassimeres,  27  inches  wide,  per  yard  : 

Wholesale  price  in  1860 65 

Wholesale  price  in  1884 50 

The  question  then  is  very  naturally  asked,  Why  then  maintain  so  high 
a  duty  ?  The  answer  is  plain.  In  the  first  place  you  can  not  induce  capi- 
tal to  invest  in  manufacturing  in  this  country  with  the  increased  cost 
of  plant  and  labor  as  compared  with  the  foreign  cost  and  meet  the  vary- 
ing condition  of  trade  brought  about  by  a  foreign  policy  or  custom  to 
send  to  us  their  surplus  in  seasons  of  overproduction  with  them,  which 
would  make  our  market,  without  a  protective  tariff,  too  uncertain  and 
unstable  to  invite  investment,  and  we  should  then  be  left  wholly  within 
the  control  of  the  foreign  manufacturer  and  importer — a  condition,  as  I 
have  shown,  not  favorable  for  low  prices. 

Take  the  article  bleach  ing-powders,  now  on  the  free-list  and  not  man- 
ufactured in  this  country,  though  very  extensively  used  in  several  in- 
dustries, there  having  been  imported  in  1883,  94,395,405  pounds.  The 
price  of  this  article  in  this  country  in  1881-'82  was  about  1  cent  per 
pound.  By  a  combination  of  the  foreign  manufacturers  the  price  was 
carried  up  and  is  now  maintained  at  about  2  cents  per  pound,  or  an 
advance  of  100  per  cent. 

Mr.  MORSE.     Why  not  make  it  here? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Because  we  have  not  the  ingredients.  It  only  shows 
that  where  we  have  not  the  materials,  and  are  dependent  wholly  on 
the  foreign  market,  we  are  at  the  mercy  of  foreign  combinations. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  same  holds  good  of  the  Hecla  and  Calumet  Min- 
ing Company,  which  will  sell  you  copper  at  12  cents  if  you  send  it 
abroad,  but  if  you  use  it  here  they  will  charge  you  15. 

FREE   RAW  MATERIAL. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  proposition  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  HEWITT]  that  we  shall  have  all  raw  material  free  is  an  ingenious, 
cunning  device  to  undermine  our  tariff  policy.  It  strikes  directly  at 
the  foundation  of  the  protective  system,  unless  he  confines  his  free  trade 
in  raw  materials  to  those  articles  not  produced  in  this  country,  which 
are  few  in  number.  The  proposition  to  a  farmer  or  miner  that  he  shall 
not  be  protected  in  his  products,  whether  it  be  wool,  coal,  ore,  or  prod- 
ucts of  his  forests,  or  any  other,  while  asking  him  to  maintain  a  pro- 
tective duty  on  the  manufactured  goods  which  he  consumes,  is  unjust 
and  unstatesmanlike,  and  to  assert  that  this  sentiment  prevails  to  any 
extent  among  the  manufacturers,  and  notably  in  New  England,  is  not 
crediting  them  with  the  common  fairness  which  they  possess,  and  is  not 
true.  New  England  and  the  manufacturers  are,  to  use  a  homely  phrase, 
for  the  "  live  and  let  live"  policy. 

The  attempt  of  the  gentleman  [Mr.  HEWITT]  to  draw  from  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  manufacturing  interests  of  New  England  an  expres- 
sion in  favor  of  free  raw  materials  has  utterly  failed.  Mr.  Charles  H. 
Dalton,  treasurer  of  one  of  our  largest  cotton-manufacturing  establish- 
ments in  New  England  and  president  of  the  Arkwright  Club,  an  asso- 
iiation  of  New  England  manufacturers,  in  his  testimony  before  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  argues  thus  in  regard  to  raw  material: 


The  theory  that  sundry  domestic  articles  in  their  crude  state  are  "raw  ma- 
srials,"  and  should  therefore  be  placed  upon  the  free  list,  is  plausible,  but  un- 
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pound  in  application.  Coal,  iron-ore,  &c.,  appear  upon  the  "Morrison"  free- 
list  by  virtue,  probably,  of  their  being  "  raw  materials."  They  are  "  raw  "  only 
so  long  as  they  remain  undisturbed  in  their  native  beds.  When  coal  is  mined  it 
has  received  its  first  manipulation  ;  when  transported  to  the  furnace,  its  second ; 
and  when  burned,  its  last.  The  labor  and  skill  required  for  its  mining  and  trans- 
portation is  as  much  entitled  to  recognition  in  the  policy  of  the  Government  as 
any  other  form  of  industry.  There  is  no  equity  in  saying  to  the  men  who  work 
in  a  mine  that  they  must  accept  foreign  rates  of  wages  or  abandon  their  occupa- 
tions, while  any  other  applied  labor  is  protected.  The  miner's  work  is  as  nec- 
essary to  the  public  good  as  any  other  industry,  and  can  not  be  degraded  without 
degrading  in  some  degree  all  labor. 

The  manufacturer  of  textile  fabrics  in  New  England  practically  pays  the 
wages  of  the  miner  and  transporter  of  the  coal  he  uses.  Of  the  $5  per  ton  paid, 
all  but  the  royalty  to  the  mine-owner — 25  cents  or  less — and  the  interest  on  in- 
vestments in  transportation  lines  is  finally  paid  to  the  miners,  engineers,  train 
and  boat  men,  and  sailors  employed  in  bringing  the  coal  to  his  mills.  In  return 
these  persons  buy  his  cloth ;  they  are  his  customers.  If  coal  is  put  on  the  free- 
list,  and  if,  consequently,  the  New  England  manufacturer  is  supplied  from  Nova 
Scotia,  he  will  save,  perhaps,  50  cents  per  ton,  and  lose  a  customer  for  four  dol- 
lars' worth  of  his  cloth,  unless  there  should  be  reciprocity  on  the  part  of  Nova 
Scotia,  by  which  the  New  England  cloth  could  be  sold  there. 

No  such  reciprocity  is  provided  for,  and,  therefore,  the  New  England  manu- 
facturer would  be  in  the  predicament  of  possibly  making  his  cloth  a  shade 
cheaper  with  free  coal,  but  with  the  certainty  of  losing  his  customers  for  a  por- 
tion of  his  stuffs.  For  example,  a  manufacturer  of  an  important  cotton  fabric 
would  nominally  save,  under  the  "Morrison"  free  coal  tariff,  about  one-fifth 
of  one  mill  per  yard  upon  his  product,  by  buying  Nova  Scotia  in  place  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland,  or  Virginia  coal,  and  would  lose  thereby  customers  for 
2,000,000  yards  of  his  cloth.  Such  a  change  does  not  commend  itself  to  the  man- 
ufacturer any  more  than  to  the  American  miner  and  transporter,  especially  as 
the  gain  on  the  cost  of  the  cloth  would  be  offset,  probably,  by  the  increase  of 
cost  consequent  upon  a  reduced  production. 

This  reasoning  does  not  apply  to  articles  used  in  manufactures  which  are  not, 
or  can  not  be,  produced  in  this  country.  If  any  such  articles  are  not  already 
upon  the  free-list,  they  should  be  put  there. 

Mr.  Edward  H.  Ammidown,  a  large  manufacturer  of  woolen  goods 
and  dealer  in  domestic  fabrics  in  New  York  city,  who  testified  in  rela- 
tion to  the  woolen  industry,  said  as  to  free  wool : 

My  own  idea  is  that  free  wool  would  impoverish  the  country  to  such  an 
extent  that  people  would  not  buy  clothing.  The  wool  production  has  increased 
in  this  country  from  60,000, 000  pounds  to  320,000,000,  and  from  a  value  of  $20,000- 
000  to  a  value  of  $110,000,000.  This  production  of  $110,000,000  is  so  much  clear 
money,  and  is  more  widely  distributed  probably  than  the  product  of  any  other 
industry.  Every  man  who  raises  a  pound  of  wool  raises  it  to  sell.  That  $110,- 
000,000  of  money,  as  distributed  throughout  the  community,  is  $2  a  head  of  money 
distributed  out  of  the  growth  of  wool  in  this  country,  with  which  people  are 
enabled  to  buy  clothing  as  well  as  other  necessaries  of  life.  If  you  cut  off  that 
production  to  any  large  extent  (as  you  would  dp  by  free  wool)  you  deprive  the 
people  of  this  country  of  a  sum  of  money  that  is  certainly  equal  to  the  interest 
on  the  national  debt,  and  which  they  now  have  to  support  themselves  and  buy 
clothes  with.  And  suppose  that  they  can  buy  clothes  15  per  cent,  cheaper,  they 
have  not  got  the  money  to  buy  them  with,  or,  atany  rate,  their  supply  of  money 
is  reduced  more  than  15  per  cent.  So  that  15  per  cent,  reduction  on  the  fabric 
does  not  begin  to  compare  with  the  reduction  of  the  people's  means. 

Grant  for  the  sake  of  the  argument  that  wool,  lumber,  coal,  and  the 
ores  would  be  made  cheaper  (though  I  doubt  if  in  the  long  run  they 
would)  by  putting  them  on  the  free-list,  you  must  reduce  the  wages  of 
those  engaged  in  raising  wool,  producing  lumber,  and  mining  your  coal 
and  ores,  which  will  reduce  the  purchasing  power  of  their  wages  and  to 
that  extent  break  down  and  reduce  the  home  market  for  your  manu- 
facturers. 

PURCHASING  POWER  OF  WAGES. 

There  is  paid  out  annually  to  those  engaged  in  all  pursuits  at  least 
$6, 000,  OOC,  000.  If  you  level  the  compensation  for  labor  to  the  standard 
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paid  in  other  countries  you  would  reduce  this  amount  fully  $2,000,- 
000,000,  which  amount  exceeds  by  nearly  $500,000,000  your  total  ex- 
ports of  agriculture,  manufacture,  coin,  and  bullion  ($825,846,813),  to- 
gether with  the  total  imports  of  all  merchandise,  coin,  and  bullion 
($751,670,305). 

This  $2,000,000,000  which  free  trade  would  strike  off  of  your  labor 
roll  it  can  not  be  claimed  would  be  counterbalanced  or  compensated  for 
by  cheaper  merchandise,  for  this  sum  is  equal  to  nearly  one-half  of  the 
total  value  of  all  manufactured  products  in  this  country  ($5, 369, 579, 191), 
and  nearly  equal  to  the  total  value  of  all  our  farm  products  ($2,212,- 
540,927).  The  fact  is  that  this  $6,000,000,000,  compensating  labor  in 
this  country,  is  not  all  absorbed  by  daily  living  in  the  purchase  of  either 
merchandise  or  food,  but  is  the  source  from  which  is  drawn  the  two  and 
a  half  million  dollars  that  is  being  daily  added  to  the  accumulated 
wealth  of  the  country.  It  is  a  striking  as  well  as  a  consoling  fact  that 
this  tax  and  high-tariff  burdened  people  are  adding  and  holding  to 
themselves  one-third  of  the  accumulated  wealth  of  the  whole  world. 
One  thing  is  certain:  whatever  of  extra  cost  there  may  be  to  our  peo- 
ple for  goods  of  domestic  manufacture,  it  does  not  go  to  the  capital  in- 
volved, for  that  is  not  receiving  to-day  as  great  a  return  as  the  capital 
engaged  in  trade  and  transportation,  and  is  as  low  as  at  any  other  pe- 
riod in  our  history. 

PROTECTION  UNIVERSAL. 

The  protective  policy  has  in  it  the  elements  of  justice  and  equity, 
and  if  maintained  at  all  must  be  universal  in  its  application,  or  nearly 
so.  I  refer  to  the  masses  of  the  people.  I  do  not  mean  that  every  indi- 
vidual may  be  reached  by  its  beneficent  influence.  I  can  conceive  how 
men  who  have  built  up  a  fortune  and  have  invested  it  in  bonds  and 
mortgages  at  fixed  rates,  who  measure  day  by  day  the  purchasing 
power  of  their  fixed  income  as  they  apply  it  to  the  articles  of  high  liv- 
ing, may  oppose  our  policy.  In  fact,  the  head  and  front  of  the  free- 
trade  leagues  in  the  country,  and  notably  the  free-trade  club  of  New 
York,  are  mainly  constituted  of  people  of  this  class. 

I  have  at  hand  a  list  of  the  names  of  members  of  this  club  as  it  ex- 
isted a  fewT  mouths  ago.  It  may  have  increased  in  number  recently,  as 
I  understand  there  have  been  strenuous  efforts  put  forth  to  enlarge  its 
membership.  This  list  numbers  314.  Of  these  109  are  lawyers,  66 
gentlemen  of  leisure,  75  merchants,  bankers,  and  brokers,  chiefly  im- 
porters, 27  litterateurs  and  publishers,  14  presidents,  secretaries,  &c., 
6  professors,  the  remaining  17,  including  2  foreign  consuls,  belonging 
to  9  different  professions  or  businesses. 

I  do  not  deny  the  legal  right  of  these  gentlemen  to  band  themselves 
together  for  united  effort  in  the  expenditure  of  money  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  free-trade  literature  or  by  sending  paid  counsel  to  advocate  be- 
fore committees  of  Congress  the  principles  of  free  trade  or  to  otherwise 
attempt  to  educate  and  lead  the  people  up  to  free-trade  legislation  in 
their  interests.  Neither  do  I  envy  them  the  gastronomic  and  bibulous 
enjoyments  at  their  meetings,  which  seems  to  be  one  of  the  leading 
features  of  their  organization ;  but  we  should  know  who  these  disinter- 
ested philanthropists  are  and  where  located. 

The  percentage  of  our  population  who  are  strictly  consumers,  not  pro- 
ducers, compared  with  our  busy  and  active  population  is  very  small. 
Most  of  us  have  the  work  of  our  hands  and  heads  to  dispose  of.  The 
number  of  those  who  have  lifted  themselves  above  the  active  duties  of 
life  is  too  small  to  shape  our  industrial  policy. 
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IMPORTANCE  OF  THK  TARIFF  TO  AGRICULTURISTS. 

To  the  agricultural  interest  of  the  country,  by  far  the  largest  I  grant, 
this  question  of  the  tariff  is  becoming  more  and  more  important.  The 
fertile  fields  of  the  "West,  their  new  and  labor-saving  machines,  and  the 
cheap  transportation  to  the  foreign  markets  have  given  this  branch  of 
our  industries  special  privileges  and  profits  which  we  can  no  longer  so 
exclusively  enj oy.  Our  principal  competitors  in  cereal  products,  British 
America,  India,  Australia,  and  Russia,  are  fast  improving  their  facili- 
ties for  competition.  England  is  subsidizing  and  building  railroads  in 
her  provinces  to  afford  cheaper  transportation;  Russia  also  is  improving 
her  means  of  transportation  and  building  American  elevators  and  labor- 
saving  machines;  thus  making  them  stronger  competitors  in  the  grain- 
purchasing  sections  of  the  world. 

British  America  has  wheat-fields  equal  in  extent  to  Michigan,  Wis- 
consin, Missouri,  Dakota,  Montana,  New  York,  and  the  whole  of  New 
England,  with  a  climate  not  less  favorable  for  wheat-growing  than  our 
own. 

India  is  displacing  the  old  rude  implements  of  agriculture  with  new 
and  modern  ones,  improving  her  lands  by  irrigation,  and  pushing  rail- 
roads into  the  wheat-growing  sections  of  the  country.  A  new  railroad 
line  now  constructing  from  Calcutta  will  open  an  outlet  for  from  fifty 
to  eighty  million  bushels  per  year.  Another  proposed  line  would  draw 
traffic  from  27,000  square  miles  of  wheat  cultivation,  or  more  than 
17,000,000  acres,  capable  of  producing  150,000,000  bushels  per  year, 
thus  increasing  rapidly  her  growth  and  exports  of  wheat,  as  shown  by 
the  following  figures:  Her  exports  of  wheat  were,  in  1879,  2,000,000 
bushels;  1880,  4,000,000  bushels;  1881,  12,000,000  bushels;  1883,  36,- 
000, 000  bushels. 

United  States  Consul-General  Mattson,  of  Calcutta,  says: 


construction  of  new  railways  and  in  the  reduction  of  freight;  it  has  removed 
taxes,  export  and  octroi  duty;  it  is  diffusing  knowledge  and  instruction  in  the 
cultivation  of  wheat  and  improvement  of  the  soil,  constructing  canals  for  irri- 
gation and  transportation,  and  in  many  other  ways  giving  moral  and  material 
aid  to  this  great  cause,  in  the  hope  that  India  may  ultimately  become  the  gran 
ary  of  Great  Britain. 

Both  India  and  Russia  already  show  fertility  of  soil  and  skill  of  pro- 
duction nearly  equal  to  our  own,  their  average  yield  being  about  12 
bushels  per  acre,  while  our  average  yield  in  the  census  year  was  but  13 
bushels  per  acre. 

There  are  still  in  India  tracts  of  20,000  to  60,000  square  miles,  and 
in  one  case  of  160,000,  containing  20,000,000  people,  without  a  single 
railroad,  and  these  include  some  of  the  most  fertile  lands  of  the  country. 

Statistics  from  the  State  Department  show  that  only  about  one-third 
of  the  available  wheat  lands  in  India  are  at  present  under  cultivation, 
and  that  large  areas  of  land  in  Russia,  Australia,  and  Algeria  are  still 
uncultivated.  The  census  for  1880  shows,  too,  that  a  large  part  of  our 
own  domain  is  still  uncultivated.  The  possibility  of  a  great  increase 
in  agricultural  products  in  this  and  other  countries,  and  the  improved 
facilities  which  are  now  so  Tapidly  being  brought  into  use  to  cheapen 
farm  products,  raises  the  question  whether  we  have  not  reached  the 
point  of  full  supply,  and  presents  to  us,  and  especially  to  our  agricult- 
urists, a  new  and  grave  problem,  Where  shall  we  find  a  market  for  our 
cereal  products?  Shall  we  maintain  those  tariff  laws  which  promote 
Ru 2 
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and  build  up  our  manufacturing  industries,  giving  employment  in  the 
mechanical  pursuits  and  affording  a  home  market  for  our  farm  prod- 
ucts, or  shall  we  undertake  to  compete  with  India  and  Russia  in  the 
wheat-purchasing  markets  of  the  world? 

The  advocates  of  free  trade,  recognizing  this  strong  and  increasing 
competition,  urge  upon  the  agriculturists  to  put  themselves  into  a  posi- 
tion to  meet  it  by  reducing  the  tariff,  stopping  the  increase  of  manu- 
factures in  this  country  and  reducing  the  rate  of  wages.  But  let  us 
pause  and  consider  how  easy  a  journey  this  may  be  and  the  feast  we 
are  invited  to. 

India's  and  Russia's  railroad  facilities  are  nearly,  if  not  quite,  equal  to 
our  own — that  is,  they  are  able  to  transport  grain  from  their  fields  to 
Liverpool  at  as  low  a  cost  as  we  can  transport  it  from  our  fields  to  Liv- 
erpool, and  they  will  soon  have  the  same  advantages  in  labor-saving 
machinery,  so  that  it  brings  us  directly  and  singly  to  the  question  of 
the  compensation  for  labor. 

The  rate  of  wages  has  risen  very  rapidly  in  India  in  the  last  few 
years.  I  find  that  in  1850  unskilled  labor  commanded  about  3  cents 
per  day,  and  it  has  now  risen  100  per  cent. ,  to  the  enormous  sum  of 
6  cents  per  day  !  Farm  laborers  would  command  at  the  present  time 
about  5  or  10  cents  per  day,  and  it  is  with  this  pauper  labor,  this  semi-bar- 
baric labor  that  our  farm  laborers  are  invited  to  compete,  at  least  as  far 
as  it  relates  to  the  exports  of  wheat  and  other  cereals.  Nay,  more,  at  no 
distant  day  these  grain-growing  countries  will  be  knocking  at  the  doors 
of  our  great  seaport  cities  of  the  East  with  their  cereal  products.  This 
is  a  coming  event  which  is  casting  its  shadow  before.  Then  the  agri- 
cultural sections  of  the  country  may  not  be  indifferent  as  to  the  rate 
of  duty  on  farm  products,  but  be  ready  to  vie  with  the  other  industries 
of  the 'conn try  to  maintain  a  protective  tariff  all  along  the  line  for  pro- 
tection's sake.  I  predict  that  within  five  years  our  farm  producers  will 
find  necessary  and  ask  for  an  increase  in  the  duty  upon  wheat  and  other 
cereals.  The  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  MILLS]  stated  in  his  speech 
that  the  foreign  market  fixed  the  price  for  our  wheat.  It  is  this  kind 
of  competition  that  we  should  seek  to  avoid;  that  is,  to  measure  the 
compensation  for  labor  in  our  wheat-fields  with  that  of  the  ryots  oi 
India.  The  idea  advanced  by  those  in  favor  of  free  trade,  that  unless 
the  trade  is  reciprocal  and  we  purchase  the  manufactured  products  oi 
the  grain-purchasing  countries  they  will  not  purchase  their  food  of  us,  is 
plausible  in  argument  but  has  no  force  in  fact.  Great  Britain,  our 
largest  customer,  will  naturally  and  most  certainly  turn  to  her  colonies 
for  her  supply.  She  is  not  likely  to  forsake  her  long-established  policy 
of  purchasing  in  the  cheapest  and  selling  in  the  dearest  market.  Let 
us  not  be  misled  by  this  argument. 

DIVERSITY  OF  INTERESTS. 

A  report  by  the  Agricultural  Department  gives  some  striking  illus- 
trations of  the  favorable  results  to  farms  located  near  manufacturing 
centers,  both  as  relates  to  the  value  of  the  farms  per  acre  and  to  the  net 
incomes  from  the  same.  The  tabulation  of  States  to  show  this  is  as 
follows: 
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Aggregate  value  of  products  of  agriculture  by  States,  acres  of  land  in  farms, 
and  value  of  farm  lands,  by  States  and  groups  of  States. 


FIRST  GROUP. 


States. 

Value  of  prod- 
ucts of  man- 
ufacture. 

Total  land 
in  farms. 

Vahie  of  farm 
lands. 

Value 
per  acre. 

Massachu  setts            . 

Dollars. 
631  125  284 

Acres. 
S  359  079 

Dollars. 
146  197  415 

Dollars. 
43  52 

Rhode  Island.  

104,  163,  G2-1 

514,  813 

25,  882,  079 

50  27 

Connecticut        

185  607  211 

2  453  541 

121  063  910 

49  34 

New  York 

1  080  696  596 

23  780  754 

1  056  176  741 

44  41 

New  Jersey  

254,  380,  236 

2,  929,  773 

190,  895,  833 

65  16 

Pennsylvania 

744  818  445 

19  791  341 

975,  689,  410 

49  30 

Delaware  

20,  514,  438 

1,  090,  245 

36,789,672 

33  74 

Total 

3  021  405  831 

53  919  546 

2  552  695  060 

47  34 

SECOND    GROUP. 


Maine.  

79,  829,  793 

6,  552,  578 

102,  357,  615 

15  62 

73  978  028 

3  721,173 

75,  834,  389 

20  38 

31  354  366 

4  882  588 

109  346  010 

22  40 

Ohio.    f  

348,  298,  390 

24,  529,  226 

1,  127,  497,  353 

45  97 

150  715  025 

13,  807,  240 

499,  103,  181 

36  15 

Indiana  

148.  006,  411 

20,  420,  983 

635,  236,  111 

31  11 

Illinois  

414,  864,  673 

31,  673,  645 

1,  009,  594,  580 

31  87 

Total  

1,  247,  046,  686 

105,  587,  433 

3,558,969,239 

33  71 

THIRD  GROUP. 


Wisconsin  

128,  255,  480 

15,  353,  118 

357,  709,  507 

23  30 

76  065  198 

13  403  019 

193,  7-24,  260 

14  45 

Iowa  

71,  045,  926 

24,  752,  700 

567,  430,  227 

22  92 

California  

116,  218,  973 

16,  593,  742 

262,051,282 

15  7£ 

Total  

391,  585,  577 

70,  102,  579 

1,  380,  915,  276 

19  70 

FOURTH  GROUP. 


Maryland 

106,  780,  563 

5,  119,  831 

165,508,341 

32  sa 

Virginia  

51,780,992 

19,  835,  785 

216,  028,  107 

10  89 

North  Carolina  

20,  095,  037 

22,  363,  558 

135,  793,  602 

6  07 

16,738  008 

13,  457,  613 

68,  677,  482 

5  10 

Georgia  

36,  440,  948 

26,  043,  282 

111,910,540 

430 

Florida                     

5,  546,  448 

3,  297,  324 

20,291,835 

6  15 

13  565  504 

18,  a'JS,  334 

78,  954,  648 

4  19 

Louisiana  

24,205,183 

8,  273,  506 

58,  989,  117 

7  13 

Texas          .      .  ..,     

20,  719,  928 

36,  292,  219 

170,  468.  886 

4  70 

6  756,  159 

12,  061,  547 

74,  249,  655 

6  16 

Tennessee  

37,  074,  886 

20,  666,  915 

206,749,837 

1000 

West  Virginia  

22,  867,  126 

10,  193,  779 

13*,  147,  175 

13  06 

75  483,377 

21,  495,  240 

299,  298,  631 

13  92 

Missouri 

165  386  205 

27  879,276 

375,  633,  307 

13  47 

Kansas         

30,  843,  777 

21,  417,  468 

2*5,  178,  936 

16  98 

12,  627,  336 

9,  944,  826 

105,932,541 

10  65 

Colorado  

14,  260,  159 

1,  165,  373 

25,  109,  223 

21  55 

10,  931,  232 

4,  214,  712 

56,  908,  575 

13  50 

Utah 

4,  324,  992 

655,524 

14,015,178 

21  38 

Total  

676,  427,  860 

283,  233,  112 

2,552,840,616 

9  01 
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You  will  observe  that  the  first  group — the  largest  manufacturing  Stages 
of  the  Union — shows  the  value  of  the  farm  lands  to  be  on  an  average 
$47.34  per  acre;  the  second  group,  coming  next  in  order  in  value  of 
manufactured  products,  shows  the  value  of  the  farm  lands  to  be  $33.71 
per  acre ;  the  next  group,  coming  next  in  order  in  value  of  manufactured 
products,  shows  the  value  of  the  farm  lands  to  be  $19.70  per  acre,  and 
the  last  group,  having  a  lesser  amount  of  other  industries  compared 
with  agriculture,  shows  the  value  of  farm  lands  to  be  only  $9.01  per 
acre. 

Comparisons  in  the  same  way  by  the  subdivision  of  the  States  brings 
the  same  results;  that  is,  where  the  largest  percentage  of  the  people 
are  found  to  be  engaged  in  mechanical  pursuits  the  farm  lands  are  most 
valuable  and  yield  the  largest  returns. 

I  copy  some  remarks  from  the  report  above  referred  to,  they  are  so 
pertinent  to  this  subject.  It  says: 

The  fact  that  the  group  of  States  where  industry  is  most  diversified  (those  hav- 
ing only  18  per  cent,  of  all  workers  engaged  in  agriculture)  afford  $457  per  an- 
num to  each  one,  while  the  agricultural  States,  having  77  per  cent,  in  agriculture, 
allow  an  annual  income  of  only  $160,  is  too  significant  to  be  explained  away,  too 
convincing  for  pretense  of  cavil.  It  stands  as  proof  of  the  necessity  of  symmetry 
and  completeness  of  the  productive  system,  and  as  a  forceful  illustration  of  the 
solidarity  oft  le  industries. 

Full  acceptance  of  the  truth  that  increase  of  non-agricultural  workers  en- 
hances values  in  agriculture,  as  proven  by  this  grouping  of  facts,  has  been  nearly 
universal. 

Therefore,  from  any  standpoint,  to  establish  and  maintain  new  in- 
dustries in  this  country  brings  like  advantages  and  wealth  to  the  farmer 
and  to  those  engaged  directly  in  them. 

Our  natural  growth  in  population,  together  with  the  large  immigra- 
tion constantly  going  on,  makes  an  ever-expanding  demand  for  all  kinds 
of  American  products.  There  is,  too,  an  increasing  per  capita  consump- 
tion as  we  grow  in  wealth.  The  very  rich,  the  well-to-do,  the  well-paid 
mechanic  and  the  well-paid  common  laborer  are  larger  consumers,  as 
they  surround  their  homes  with  the  greater  and  more  numerous  com- 
forts of  life. 

MAGNITUDE  OF  IMPORTATIONS. 

We  are  a  good  and  living  example  of  reciprocity  at  home ;  nine- tenths 
of  our  agricultural  products  find  a  market  here  and  98  per  cent,  of  all 
our  other  products.  The  total  value  of  articles  manufactured  in  the 
United  States  is  given  in  the  census  at  $5,369,579,191;  our  total  export 
of  these  goods  for  the  last  fiscal  year  was  $111,890,001.  The  value  of 
all  domestic  exports  was  $804,223,632  at  point  of  shipment. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Will  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  tell  us 
what  effect  a  protective  duty  on  wheat  would  have  upon  our  large  out- 
going supply? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  It  would  certainly  not  prevent  the  outflow  if  there 
was  a  foreign  demand  and  we  could  compete  with  foreign  prices.  The 
United  States  has  for  many  years  had  the  foreign  market  substantially 
at  its  command.  Its  control  is  fast  slipping  away,  not  from  any  policy 
of  ours  or  inability  to  supply,  but  from  the  severer  and  increasing  out- 
side competition.  A  protective  tariff  is  maintained  by  these  two  great 
industrial  interests,  farming  and  manufacturing.  They  have  a  close 
relation  to  each  other.  The  protective  tariff  builds  up  manufacturing 
and  gives  employment  to  a  large  number  of  people  engaged  in  industrial 
pursuits  who  consume  our  farm  products.  Only  about  10  per  cent,  of 
these  is  now  exported,  estimating  the  value  at  point  of  production. 
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Mr.  MORRISON.  That  is  more  than  double  what  the  manufact- 
uring people  use. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  That  can  not  he  so.  If  10  per  cent,  is  exported, 
90  per  cent,  is  consumed  at  home.  As  the  number  of  those  engaged  in 
other  industries  compared  with  those  engaged  in  agriculture  is  as  one 
to  two — that  is,  there  are  two  persons  engaged  in  farming  to  one  in  other 
industries — this  latter  class  must  constitute  one-third  of  the  home  con- 
sumers, and  therefore  consume  three- tenths  of  the  total  agricultural 
production. 

We  are  now  importing  annually  $250,000,000  of  manufactured  prod- 
ucts. If  these  were  manufactured  in  this  country  it  would  give  direct 
employment  to  700,000  operatives  or  mechanics  and  indirect  employ- 
ment and  support  to  3,500,000  persons.  This  in  itself  would  give  a. 
home  market  for  about  one-third  of  our  total  exports  of  agricultural 
products.  These  elements  should  be  watched,  nourished,  and  cared  for 
rather  than  that  we  should  be  diverted  by  the  free- trade  cry  of  a  limitc  £ 
home  market  or  deluded  by  the  charms  of  an  unlimited  foreign  mar- 
ket. Our  home  market  will  be  steady  and  reliable  while  our  people 
are  clothed  and  fed  with  our  own  products.  For  an  enlarged  market 
let  us  encourage  the  consumer  to  come  here,  where  he  will  be  no  less  a 
consumer  and  our  customer,  but  the  re  wards  of  his  labor,  too,  will  be  a 
source  of  wealth  to  the  country. 

It  will  be  well  to  note  here  that,  notwithstanding  the  charge  that 
we  can  not  increase  our  exports  of  merchandise  while  living  under  a 
protective  tariff,  the  percentage  of  our  exports  of  manufactures,  though 
small,  is  increasing. 

Mr.  Nimmo,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  says  on  this  point: 

The  value  of  the  exports  of  products  of  manufacture  from  the  United  States 
during  the  last  fiscal  year  amounted  to  $111,890,001,  as  against  $103,132,481  during 
the  preceding  year,  and  was  larger  than  during  any  previous  year  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  country.  The  value  of  the  exports  of  products  of  manufacture 
amounted  to  only  §45,658,873  during-  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  I860.  This  in- 
dicates the  growth  of  the  exportation  of  manufactured  articles. 

INFANT  INDUSTRIES. 

A  tariff  supported  by  some  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  an  in- 
dustry in  this  country  is  well  enough  as  far  as  it  goes.  The  same  ne- 
cessity exists  to-day  for  the  maintenance  of  a  protective  tariff  that  ex- 
isted when  it  was  first  established.  It  is  only  a  question  of  degree. 
The  attempts  of  the  free-traders  to  bring  reproach  upon  the  tariff  sys- 
tem by  the  "infant-industry  "  cry  must  not  blind  us  to  the  fact  that 
th6ugh  the  newer  may  need  greater  protection  than  the  older  and  more 
firmly  established,  yet  few  industries  will  ever  become  old  enough  in 
this  country  to  be  able, 'without  protection,  to  pay  American  wages  for 
labor  and  successfully  compete  with  the  foreign  manufacturer  with  for- 
eign rates  for  labor.  There  should  be  no  ambiguity  upon  this  or  any 
other  branch  of  this  subject.  Protective  tariffs  are  levied  to  counter- 
balance the  greater  wages  paid  for  the  different  kinds  of  service  in  this 
country — nothing  else.  Strip  it  of  everything  else,  it  must  stand  or 
fall  on  that. 

THE  MORRISON  BILL. 

If  this  Congress  had  begun  in  good  faith  to  revise  the  tariff— that  is, 
to  improve  its  administrative  features,  give  protection  to  some  indus- 
tries overlooked  or  not  properly  cared  for  in  the  last  revision,  and  per- 
haps add  some  articles  of  raw  material  to  the  free-list — there  would 
h*ve  been  some  reason  in  reopening  this  question  at  this  time.  So  far 
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the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  who  have  had  the  tariff  bill  under 
consideration,  have  made  no  effort  to  improve  the  present  law ;  but  the 
bill  introduced  into  this  House  by  Mr.  MOERISON  has  come  back  to 
the  House  without  the  dotting  of  an  "i"  or  the  crossing  of  a  "t,"  ex- 
cept as  the  friends  of  the  bill  have  abandoned  many  of  the  articles  which 
they  at  first  proposed  to  put  on  the  free-list. 

The  provision  of  the  bill  that  rates  shall  not  be  above  a  given  figure 
or  below  the  rates  of  the  Morrill  bill  of  March  2,  1861,  will  make  a 
law  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  execute,  and  it  will  cripple  and  de- 
stroy many  industries.  Its  provisions  will  fall  unequally  upon  many 
classes  of  goods,  and  especially  upon  the  manufactures  of  wool.  The 
cut  of  20  per  cent.,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  raw  material,  or  wool 
under  30  cents  per  pound,  will  be  estopped  by  the  provisions  of  the 
Morrill  bill,  and  only  a  reduction  of  10  per  cent,  will  prevail,  as  the 
present  duty  upon  wools  of  the  first  class,  clothing  wools,  and  of  the 
second  class,  combing  wools,  valued  at  30  cents  per  pound  and  under, 
is  10  cents  per  pound,  and  the  rate  will  be  fixed  at  9  cents  per  pound, 
while  the  reduction  of  20  per  cent,  will  wholly  prevail  on  the  goods  man- 
ufactured from  such  wools. 


It  may  be  claimed  by  some  that  this  will  no  more  than  equalize  the 
rates  made  on  wool  and  manufactures  of  wool  in  the  last  revision. 

To  show  that  no  inequality  exists  I  annex  as  an  appendix  the  actual 
rates  that  existed  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  act  of  March  3, 1883,  and 
also  the  present  rates  on  both  wool  and  woolens.  Gentlemen  can  j  udge 
for  themselves. 

The  reduction  made  in  the  tariff  on  wool  in  the  last  revision  followed 
the  suggestions  of  the  Tariff  Commission,  and  was  an  equitable  and 
fair  adjustment  of  the  duty  on  wool  and  woolens.  No  opposition  to 
these  reductions  was  made  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
while  they  had  the  bill  under  consideration  by  those  engaged  in  sheep 
husbandry  or  any  one.  We  did  not  reach  the  wool  and  woolen  sched- 
ule in  the  consideration  of  the  bill  in  the  House,  so  no  opposition  ap- 
peared there.  It  was  not  until  the  bill  was  considered  in  the  committee 
of  conference  that  any  attempt  was  made  to  prevent  a  reduction  of  the 
wool  duties,  then  too  late  to  effect  such  readjustment  of  the  schedule  in 
the  House  as  would  have  been  essential  to  the  protection  of  the  best 
interests  of  the  wool-growers  as  well  as  the  woolen  manufacturers. 

Although  it  is  unfortunate  that  the  wool-growers  press  a  reconsidera- 
tion of  their  interest  at  this  time,  before  a  Congress  inimical  to  protect- 
ive tariff  legislation,  which  endangers  the  whole  system,  I  am  bound 
as  far  as  I  am  concerned  to  concede  to  this  large  body  of  our  citizens 
engaged  in  sheep  husbandry  the  same  honesty  of  purpose  and  the  same 
degree  of  intelligence  in  presenting  this  question  that  we  accord  to  the 
manufacturers,  upon  whose  statements  we  must  in  part  rely  to  govern 
our  action  on  this  important  matter. 


I  also  append  a  schedule  of  tariff  rates  on  manufactures  of  wool  be- 
fore and  after  the  last  revision.  It  will  be  observed  at  a  glance  that 
large  reductions  have  been  made  in  the  woolen  schedule,  varying  from 
82  per  cent,  to  40  per  cent.,  and  a  reduction  on  every  item  except  the 
women's  and  children's  dress-goods  made  wholly  of  wool.  The  greater 
reductions  have  been  made  on  the  lower  and  middle  grades  of  goods, 
used  by  the  masses,  and  the  lesser  on  the  very  highest.  From  a  change 
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in  style  or  fashion  all-wool  dress-goods  are  taking  the  place  of  mixed 
goods.  This  class  of  goods  was  not  made  in  this  country  when  the  old 
tariff  law  was  passed,  and  under  it  an  insufficient  protection  was  afforded 
to  insure  their  manufacture  here,  and  they  were  almost  entirely  imported, 
chiefly  from  France,  Germany,  and  Belgium,  and  a  few  from  Bradford, 
England.  A  new  classification  was  therefore  made  to  meet  this  emer- 
gency, and  the  rate  increased.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  duties  re- 
ceived upon  all-wool  goods  since  the  revision  of  the  tariff  show  so  little 
diminution  or  change  in  the  revenue — from  the  fact  that  nearly  one-half 
the  importations  have  been  of  this  grade  of  goods  paying  a  higher  rate 
of  duty  than  under  the  old  lawr.  Any  one  who  examines  carefully  the 
changes  made  in  the  wool  and  woolen  schedule  will  see  the  necessity, 
if  the  duty  is  increased  upon  the  raw  material,  of  a  like  increase  upon 
its  product  to  insure  the  manufacture  here  and  maintain  a  home  de- 
mand for  domestic  wool. 

It  will  be  observed  that  there  is  a  compound  duty  on  woolen  goods. 
The  duty  per  pound  is  to  compensate  for  the  duty  on  wools,  it  requir- 
ing three  or  four  pounds  of  wool  to  make  one  of  cloth,  and  the  ad  val- 
orem duty  is  to  counterbalance  the  duties  on  chemicals,  dyestuffs,  and 
extra  cost  for  labor,  taxes,  &c. 

AD  VALOREM  BATES. 

Merchandise  of  all  kinds  the  world  over  has  declined  in  price  from 
overproduction.  The  merchandise  imported  in  the  six  months  ending 
December  31,  1883,  as  referred  to  in  the  majority  report  on  the  Mor- 
rison bill,  has  come  in  at  lower  rates  of  foreign  cost  than  under  the 
old  law,  which  has  changed  the  equivalent  ad  valorem  as  it  appears 
in  that  report,  for  as  the  price  of  goods  imported  under  specific  rates 
goes  down  the  equivalent  ad  valorem  rate  goes  up,  and  unless  this  fact 
is  considered  you  will  be  misled  by  these  printed  statements  that  are 
given  out  without  explanation.  This  is  fairly  illustrated  in  the  article 
of  sugar.  While  the  reductions  made  in  the  sugar  schedule  amounted 
to  fully  21  per  cent,  from  old  tariff  rates  and  values  of  sugar  imported 
prior  to  July  1,  1883,  the  statement  in  the  report  shows  an  equivalent 
reduction  of  only  2.74  per  cent.  This  is  also  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  sugar  has  fallen  in  price,  and  the  duty  being  specific,  the  equiv- 
alent ad  valorem  rate  has  advanced. 

The  system  of  applying  the  polariscope  test,  as  provided  under  the 
existing  law,  to  ascertain  the  saccharine  strength  and  value  of  the  sugar, 
has  checked  frauds  and  added  to  the  revenue  from  this  article  to  an  ex- 
tent not  anticipated. 

I  insert  a  table  prepared  by  Mr.  William  Whitman,  showing  the 
wages  paid  in  the  woolen  and  worsted  mills  of  Belgium,  where  these 
goods  are  largely  made,  and  in  similar  mills  in  this  country,  the  figures 
being  taken  directly  from  the  books  of  the  concerns: 


Occupation. 

Number  employed. 

Average  wages 
per  week. 

Labor   cost   per 
week,. 

6 

it 

bJOS 

P 

a 

M 

In  United  States 
(60  hours). 

For  each  class  in 
Belgium. 

For  each  class  in 
United  States. 

Wool-sorting  : 
Overseers  a  

1 

2 
4 

1 

4 

1 
2 
2 
4 

1 
2 

10 
2 

1 
3 
14 
4 

1 

15 
4 
1 

1 
2 
150 
6 

12 
3 
3 
18 
5 
2 

2 
2 
1 
1 

4 
1 
2 
1 

$4  28 
2  38 
2  38 

2  85 
1  90 

8  00 
3  00 
2  50 
2  00 

8  00 
3  57 
2  00 
1  90 

6  66 
2  00 
1  90 
5  25 

4  30 
2  40 
2  80 
8  09 

8  00 
4  30 
4  25 
5  71 

2  90 
2  90 
2  90 
2  85 
2  85 
6  60 

4  30 
3  50 
4  30 
5  00 

2  90 
4  30 

3  60 
2  85 

$38  46 
16  50 
10  63 

3000 
3  75 

30  00 
15  00 
14  00 
7  50 

30  00 
15  00 
7  50 
6  07 

30  00 
15  00 
7  50 
5  64 

18  00 
10  50 
13  08 
30  00 

16  50 
12  94 
8  04 
34  62 

15  00 
7  50 
8  80 
7  61 
8  05 
1800 

12  09 
12  82 
12  75 
18  00 

7  61 
1800 
8  76 
7  88 

$4  28 
4  76 
9  52 

2  85 
7  60 

800 
6  00 
5  00 
8  00 

800 
7  14 
20  00 
3  80 

6  66 
6  00 
26  60 
21  00 

4  30 
36  00 
11  20 
8  09 

8  00 
8  60 
637  50 
34  26 

34  80 
8  70 
8  70 
51  30 
14  25 
13  20 

8  60 
7  00 
4  30 
5  00 

11  60 
430 

7  20 
2  85 

838  40 
33  00 
42  52 

30  00 
15  00 

30  00 
30  (X> 
28  00 
30  00 

30  00 
30  00 
75  00 
12  14 

3000 
45  00 
105  00 
22  56 

18  00 
157  50 
52  32 
30  00 

16  50 
25  88 
1,206  00 
207  72 

180  00 
22  50 
26  40 
136  98 
40  25 
36  00 

2418 
25  64 
12  75 

18  00 

30  44 

1800 
17  52 

7  88 

Second  hands  a  

Sorters  a 

Wool-picking  : 
Overseer  a  

Picker-tenders  6 

Dyers  : 

Overseer 

Second  hands  

Overlookers  

Dyers 

Wool-carding  : 
Overseer          

Second  hands 

Card-grinders  

Common  hands                

Wool-spinning  : 
Overseer        

Second  hands  ct 

Mule  fixers  c  

Spinners  d              

Dressing  : 
Overseers  a   

Second  hands  a 

Dressers  a  

Weaving...        

Overseer  : 
Second  hands  

Section  hands  a                         

Finishing  

Overseers  : 

Scourers/   

Fullers  g 

Shearers  g  

Pressers  g  

Repair  hands 

Overseers  : 
Machinists           .                 

Pipers  

Yard  hands                               

Overseer  : 

Engineer                                  

Firemen.....  

Watchman     

Total  

295 

3  68 

9  95 

1,084  96 

2,  937  14 

Operatives,  men  if  not  otherwise  designated. 
o  Women  in  Belgium. 
6  Children. 

c  Women  and  children  in  Belgium, 
d  Men  in  Belgium ;  women  in  the  "ETnited  States. 

e  Of  these  100  are  men  and  50  women  in  Belgium  ;  all  are  women  In  the  United 
States. 

/  Women  in  both  countries. 
y  Men  in  Belgium. 
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Here  we  find  in  one  country  295  persons  earning,  on  an  average,  per 
week  $3.68,  or  61  £  cents  per  day;  on  the  American  basis  the  weekly 
average  would  have  been  $9.95,  or  $1.65$  per  day.  Mr.  Whitman, 
however,  says  that  an  American  mill  will  not  be  equipped  in  just  the 
same  way  as  to  hands,  and  this  will  reduce  the  cost  of  labor  to  a  daily 
average  of  at  least  $1.25  per  day,  against  61  cents  in  Belgium,  or  100 
per  cent,  higher. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  HUED],  in  his  eloquent  remarks  in 
the  House  the  other  day  on  the  wool  question,  said  to  the  House  and 
to  the  country  that  he  opposed  the  re-establishment  of  the  old  rate  of 
duty  for  the  reason  that  it  would  advance  the  price  of  wool,  which  would 
be  a  burden  and  misfortune  to  the  woolen  manufacturers  and  in  turn 
make  additional  cost  to  the  consumer  of  woolen  goods,  a  burden  those 
people  thrown  out  of  employment  by  the  present  condition  of  trade 
could  ill  afford  to  bear.  "A  condition  of  trade,"  he  could  have  fitly 
added,  "brought  about  by  myself  and  my  coagitators  creating  an  alarm 
throughout  the  country  as  to  what  this  Congress  might  do  by  tariff  leg- 
islation." He  says  the  advance  of  the  duty  on  wool  would  increase  its 
value  here — that  he  deplores;  but  in  this  same  speech  he  goes  on  to 
show  how  lower  duties  on  wool  would  advance  the  price  here. 

He  says: 

I  oppose  this  motion— 

The  motion  of  Mr.  CONVERSE  to  restore  the  duty  on  wool — 

because  it  proposes  to  restore  the  duty  on  wool  and  thereby  increase  the  price 
of  that  commodity. 

Again  he  says: 

I  believe  if  wool  were  put  on  the  free-list  to-day,  with  a  corresponding  reduc- 
tion of  the  tariff  on  woolen  goods,  the  result  would  be  a  large  increase  in  manu- 
facturing, a  large  addition  to  the  number  of  operatives  employed,  an  increase 
of  at  least  10  per  cent,  in  the  price  of  wool  on  the  farm,  and  a  reduction  of  25  per 
cent,  in  price  to  the  people  who  have  to  purchase  woolen  clothes. 

To  reconcile  these  two  illogical  and  conflicting  positions  he  argues 
that  lessening  the  cost  of  foreign  wool  by  reducing  the  duty  would  in- 
crease the  consumption  of  domestic  wool,  enhance  its  value,  and  afford 
cheaper  clothing  for  the  people,  dearer  raw  material,  cheaper  manufact- 
ured goods  ?  Let  us  work  out  his  problem. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  wool  clip  of  this  year  will  amount  to  300,000,- 
000  pounds  and  be  worth  $85,000,000.  The  importations  of  wool  fcr 
the  last  fiscal  year,  of  the  first  and  second  classes,  clothing  and  combing, 
wools,  corresponding  with  our  product  was  12,919,642  pounds,  valued 
at  $2,911,430.60,  which  is  about  3J  per  cent,  of  our  consumption,  96£ 
per  cent,  being  domestic.  By  taking  off  the  duty  on  foreign  wool, 
$2,911,430.60  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  promises  to  increase  the  value 
of  the  home  clip  10  per  cent.,  or  $8,500,000.  Deduct  from  this  sum 
the  duty  paid  on  the  foreign  wools  of  these  classes,  and  we  have  as  a 
net  result  added  $5,588,569.40  to  the  woolen  manufacturer's  raw  ma- 
terial, and  in  turn  added  that  much  to  the  cost  of  wool  products,  for, 
as  he  says,  "you  can  not  add  to  the  price  of  the  raw  material  of  which 
the  article  is  made  without  increasing  the  price  of  the  article  itself." 

The  problem  to  make  cheaper  clothing  out  of  higher-cost  raw  material 
can  only  be  solved  by  the  theorist,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio.  This 
proposition  will  not  commend  itself  to  or  catch  the  vote  of  the  con- 
sumers any  more  than  it  wiM  convince  the  wool-growers  that  lowering 
the  duty  on  wool  will  increase  the  price  of  the  domestic  clip.  If  those- 


who  are  engaged  in  sheep  husbandry  want  to  try  the  experiment  of 
putting  wool  on  the  free-list,  I  could  guarantee  there  will  be  no  opposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  manufacturers,  for  the  protection  granted  to 
wool  in  1867  has  always  received  the  cordial  support  of  the  woolen 
m  an  ufacturera. 

COTTON  MILLS  IN  THE  SOUTH. 

A  letter  under  date  of  March  13,  1884,  from  W.  H.  Young,  president 
of  the  Eagle  and  Phenix  Manufacturing  Company,  at  Columbus,  Ga., 
addressed  to  Hon.  HUGH  BUCHANAN,  and  which  has  gone  the  rounds 
of  the  free-trade  press,  argues  in  favor  of  the  reduction  proposed  by  the 
Morrison  bill,  and  even  of  free  trade,  but  as  "one  swallow  does  not 
make  a  summer"  so  these  two  or  three  men  who  have  so  far  appeared 
from  the  South  advocating  free  trade  do  not  represent  the  true  senti- 
ment of  the  manufacturers  of  that  section. 

A  printed  circular  was  sent  out  by  Mr.  S.  D.  Phelps,  of  New  York, 
to  the  cotton-mills  of  the  South  propounding  four  questions: 

1.  When  was  your  mill  erected? 

2.  What  is  its  present  capacity  in  spindles  and  looms  ? 

3.  If  erected  prior  to  I860,  have  you  since  then   increased  your 
capacity,  and  if  so,  how  much  ? 

4.  I  should  be  glad  if  you  would  state  whether  you  are  in  favor  of 
or  opposed  to  a  reduction  of  the  present  rates  of  duty  on  the  cotton 
goods  which  you  manufacture. 

'  To  these  circulars  there  have  corne  sixty  responses.  One  was  in  favor 
of  free  trade,  five  expressed  an  indifference  on  the  subject,  eight  made 
no  answer  to  the  fourth  question,  and  forty -six  were  opposed  to  any 
change  in  the  tariff.  They  were  distributed  in  the  States  of  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Alabama,  and  the  expressions 
for  the  retention  of  the  present  rates  were  clear  and  forcible. 

The  testimony  of  Mr.  J.  F.  Hanson,  of  Macon,  Ga.  (recently  elected 
president  of  the  Southern  and  Western  Manufacturers'  Association),  be- 
fore the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  and  his  letter  in  reply  to  that  oi 
Mr.  Young,  read  in  the  Senate  and  published  in  the  CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD  of  April  5,  present  powerful  arguments  in  favor  of  a  protect- 
ive tariff. 

As  to  the  increase  of  cotton  manufacturing  in  the  South,  I  offer  a 
statement  from  the  Baltimore  Manufacturers'  Record  of  recent  date: 

COTTON  MANUFACTURES  IN  THE  SOUTH — PROGRESS  SINCE  1880. 

The  South  and  its  rapid  development  are  every  where  spoken  of.  The  papers. 
North,  South,  East,  and  West,  as  well  as  European,  are  almost  daily  telling  01 
the  unexampled  progress  of  that  fair  land  which  stretches  from  the  southern 
border  of  Pennsylvania  down  to  Mexico.  And  thus  the  world  knows  that  a  new 
South  has  arisen  from  the  ashes  of  the  old,  and  that  the  slow  and  easy  method* 
of  former  times  has  given  place  to  a  spirit  of  enterprise  and  push  that  would  do 
credit  to  the  great  West  with  its  stirring  life  and  activity.  .  But  while  the  world 
knows  of  these  things,  it  is  only  in  a  general  way.  Every  one  knows,  for  exam- 
ple, that  the  cotton  manufacturing  interests  of  the  South  have  wonderfully  in- 
creased of  late  years ;  but  few  know  just  how  great  has  been  that  increase. 
Bence,  with  a  view  of  showing  just  what  has  been  accomplished  in  this  one  line — 
cotton  manufacturing— we  have  compiled  a  full  list  of  all  the  cotton-mills  in  the 
South,  with  the  number  of  spindles  and  looms  in  each ;  and  by  comparing  the 
figures  thus  obtained  with  the  report  of  the  United  States  census  covering  the 
year  from  June  1, 1879,  to  May  31, 1880,  we  can  readily  see  how  great  has 
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the  advance  made.    The  summing  up  of  these  figures,  which  are  presented  in 
full  detail  further  on,  gives  the  following  remarkably  interesting  table: 
Eumbergf  cotton  spindles  and  looms  in  the  South  on  January  1,  1884,  as  compiled  by 

the  Baltimore  Manufacturers'  Record,  compared  with  the  number  on  May  31, 1880, 

as  given  in  the  United  States  census  reports. 


States. 

January  1,1884. 

June  1,  1880. 

No.  of 

spindles. 

No.  of 

looms. 

No.  of 
spindles. 

No.  of 

looms. 

82,057 
6,300 
1,918 

1,614 
39 

65,072 
2,015 
816 
200,974 
9,022 
6,097 
125,014 
26,  172 
102,  767 
92,788 
46,268 
2,648 
44,336 

1,060 
28 

""4,*713 
73 
120 
2,325 
704 
1,960 
1,776 
1,068 
71 
1,324 

Arkansas     

Florida 

Georgia  

340,  130 
26,  264 
39,  669 
169,  300 
49,  128 
213,  672 
191,  048 
78,  887 
12,274 

7,843 
471 
824 
2,  581 
1,120 
3,543 
3,389 
1,461 
165 
1,832 

Kentucky 

Maryland  

Mississippi   

South  Carolina  ,-.. 

Tennessee             ..      .  . 

Texas  

Virginia  

66,  096 

Total  

1,  276,  422 

24,873 

713,  989 

15,222 

The  foregoing  figures  show  that  at  the  present  time  there  are  1,276,422  spin- 
dles and  24,873  looms  in  the  Southern  cotton-mills,  as  against  713,984  spindles 
and  15,222  looms  on  May  1,  1880,  or  an  increase  of  562,433  spindles  and  9,651 
looms  in  just  three  years  and  a  half,  or  an  increase  in  that  time  of  about  80  per 
cent,  in  spindles  and  60  per  cent,  in  the  number  of  looms.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  these  figures  do  not  represent  the  entire  number  of  new  spindles  and 
looms  placed  in  Southern  mills  since  1880,  but  only  the  increase  in  the  present 
aggregate  number  as  compared  with  the  total  on  May  1, 1880;  for  thousands  of 
old  spindles  have  been  taken  out  during  the  past  three  years  and  been  replaced 
by  new  ones :  so  that  could  we  obtain  the  exact  number  of  new  spindles  and 
looms  purchased  by  Southern  mills  since  the  census  report  was  gathered,  it 
would  probably  be  not  less  than  800,000  of  the  former  and  5, COO  of  the  latter. 
According  to  the  census,  the  value  of  the  products  of  all  Southern  cotton  mills 
for  the  year  ended  May  31, 1880,  was  a  little  over  $21,000,000,  and  while  the  ex- 
act figures  for  the  past  year  are  not  obtainable,  yet  it  is  believed  that  the  value 
for  1883  was  between  $35,000,000  and  $40,000.000. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  says  the  tariff  does  not  regulate  the  rate 
of  wages,  and  cites  in  proof  one  fact — that  the  laborers  at  Columbus 
and  Atlanta  do  not  receive  as  much  wages,  while  performing  the  same 
class  of  work,  as  those  in  Lowell.  He  is  in  one  sense  correct.  That  is, 
they  do  not  receive  in  the  Southern  mills  so  much  per  capita  as  they  do 
in  Lowell  for  the  reason  that  they  are  not  as  skilful  and  do  not  earn  as 
much  money  per  day,  though  it  cost  the  Southern  manufacturer  as 
much  per  yard  to  weave  his  cloth  as  it  does  in  the  East.  Mr.  Hanson, 
of  Macon,  Ga. ,  in  his  testimony  on  this  point,  in  answer  to  a  question, 
said: 

The  question  with  him  was  at  what  rate  per  pound  he  could  produce  his 
goods.  He  had  no  statistics  with  him,  but  he  was  of  the  impression  (and  he 
would  venture  upon  stating  it  as  his  opinion  here)  that,  comparing  the  cotton 
mills  of  Lowell,  Mass.,  and  the  cotton  mills  of  Augusta,  Ga.,  (which  were  re- 
gar 
lab 

might  appear  to  be  cheaper  per  capita.  The  hands  in  the  Lowell  mills  might 
earn  better  wages  than  those  in  the  Augusta  mills,  but  when  the  pay-roll  came 
to  be  divided  up  at  the  end  by  production,  he  doubted  very  seriously  whether 
Augusta  could  show  as  good  results  as  Lowell  could. 

The  question  is  asked,  how  shall  we  reduce  the  revenue  ?  Certainly 
not  by  lowering  the  barrier  now  maintained.  If  a  reduction  of  20  per 
ceat.  is  made,  as  proposed,  greater  quantities  of  goods  will  come  in  and 


garded  as  the  best  mills  in  the  South),  number  for  number  and  pound  for  pound, 
labor  was  as  cheap  in  Lowell  as  it  was  in  Augusta,  though  the  labor  in  Augusta 
might  appear  to  be  cheaper  per  capita.  The  hands  in  the  Lowell  mills  might 
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larger  revenues  will  flow  into  the  Treasury.  To  lower  the  rates  at  this 
time,  when  the  foreign  markets  are  glutted,  would  certainly  uqfr  open 
any  new  market  for  our  own  surplus,  but  destroy  what  we  have.  If 
the  present  rates  are  maintained,  it  is  hoped  we  shall  rapidly  reduce  the 
importation  of  manufactured  goods.  There  was  imported  in  the  last 
fiscal  year,  under  the  cotton,  woolen,  and  iron  and  steel  schedules  goods 
to  the  value  of  $111,000,000,  bringing  into  the  Treasury  from  duties 
$58,000,000,  as  per  the  accompanying  table: 


Schedule. 

Value. 

Duty. 

Cotton                            

$32  359  343  70 

812  238  500  38 

Wool 

42  552  455  99 

29  166  370  09 

Iron  and  steel      

40,837  376  19 

16,599,460  93 

115,749,175  88 

58,004,331  40 

This  importation  should  be  and  will  be  largely  reduced  under  the 
present  rate  of  duty  if  the  tariff  agitation  would  cease  and  a  stable 
policy  assured  to  capital  and  skill  and  the  revenue  thereby  lessened. 

INFLUENCE  OF  POLITICS. 

The  last  Congress  was  embarrassed  and  hampered,  as  this  one  is,  by 
a  misunderstanding  and  want  of  a  well  defined  policy  in  both  parties 
as  to  the  relation  the  revenue  features  of  the  tariff  bear  to  the  needs  of  the 
Government  and  the  true  relation  the  protective  features  of  the  tariff 
bear  to  the  industries  of  the  country.  Hence  we  are  troubled  with  too 
much  revenue.  Another  Congress,  I  predict,  will  be  so  fully  master  of 
the  situation  that  both  the  tariff  and  revenue  laws  can  be  taken  up  and 
readjusted  with  that  intelligent  and  careful  consideration  of  the  subject, 
as  it  relates  both  to  the  needs  of  the  Government  and  protection  to  our 
industries,  that  a  Congress  crazed  with  the  Presidential  fever  can  not 
give,  and  a  sufficient  time  will  have  expired  to  obtain  intelligent  re- 
sults from  the  last  revision. 

The  fact  is  we  do  not  fully  realize  the  possibilities  of  this  country. 
The  variety  of  temperature  and  soil,  the  forests,  navigable  waters,  and 
water-powers  make  us  more  independent  than  any  other  nation.  The 
God  of  nature  and  the  hand  of  destiny  mark  and  direct  our  pathway. 

Finally,  in  view  of  the  facts  that  this  country  is  the  most  prosperous 
financially  and  socially  of  any  in  the  world,  that  all  professions — the 
skilled  artisans  and  the  common  laborers — are  better  rewarded  for  labor 
than  in  any  other-  country,  that  we  offer  to  the  tillers  of  the  soil  a  mar- 
ket for  nine-tenths  of  their  products  and  at  better  prices  than  are  ob- 
tained by  any  other  people,  that  the  establishment  of  manufacturing 
enterprises,  made  possible  by  protection,  in  the  various  sections  of  the 
country  is  adding  new  value  to  the  farm  lands,  and  the  establishment 
of  these  industries  is  creating  a  fresh  competition  and  reducing  every 
variety  of  manufacture  to  the  lowest  possible  cost,  I  hope  this  House 
will  pause  in  its  rash  and  inconsiderate  movement  to  disturb  the  in- 
dustrial interests  of  the  country  for  political  purposes. 

If  you  think  the  political  cyclone  which  swept  the  country  two  years 
ago  and  wiped  out  the  Kepublican  majority  in  this  House  was  an  ex- 
pression of  the  people  on  this  question  of  protective  tariff,  I  warn  you 
of  your  mistake  and  predict  that  if  you  allow  this  idea  to  shape  your 
policy  and  action  on  this  bill  you  will  be  overtaken  by  a  cyclone  no 
less  violent  but  broader  in  its  scope  than  that  of  1882,  and  of  your  party 
it  will  be  said  that  "  the  wind  passeth  over  it  and  it  is  gone;  and  tho 
place  thereof  shall  know  it  no  more." 
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